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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis wilh the 
Srecrator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Fourth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator for 
February 17th; and Advertisements for it should reach the 
Publishing Ofice not later than noon on the Wednesday pre- 
ceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
"ARIS has been agitated by a bizarre incident. On Monday, 
Prince Jerome Napoleon, moved, it is believed, by a fear 
lest the Comte de Chambord should anticipate him, placarded 
the city with a manifesto. In it he announces that “ France 
danguishes,” the“ Executive Power is impotent,” the Chamber 
“without guidance, and without decision.” After the twelve 
years’ experience of a Parliamentary Republic, France is with- 
out a Government. “The Army, the basis of our greatness, is 
given over to the arrogance of incompetent men.” The Civil 
Servants are “the slaves of the paltriest election interests.” 
“The finances are squandered.” “ Religion, attacked by a per- 
secuting Atheism, is not protected.” The “ social questions vital 
for our Democracy are neglected.” Foreign policy “is at the 
service of private speculators in Tunis,” and “ craven and inept 
in Egypt.” The cause of all this is the Constitution which 
entrusts France to 800 Deputies and Senators, which has never 
been voted by the people, and under which the head of the State 
is not nominated by a plébiscite. “ Heir of Napoleon I. and of 
Napoleon III., I am the only living man whose name has 
mustered 7,000,000 suffrages.”” They “ have tried to stir up my 
sons against me;” but they reject these efforts, and “ abdication 
is desertion.” Frenchmen, “ remember the words of Napoleon, 
‘All that is done without the people is illegal.’” The manifesto 
has aroused no enthusiasm anywhere. The Prince is distrusted 
and despised, and while the Republicans ridicule him, the 
Bonapartists, who still seat fifty Members in the Chamber, 
almost universally follow his son, Victor. M. de Cassagnac 
even taunts Prince Jerome with personal cowardice. 








The French Government and the Chamber appear to have 
been both annoyed and alarmed by this manifesto. The former 
ordered the arrest of Prince Jerome, which was carried out 
without difficulty, and he was lodged in the Conciergerie, to 
await a trial, which, according to French lawyers, will probably 
result in an acquittal. The Government, when interrogated in 
the Chamber by M. Jolibois, one of the five or six who out of 
the fifty Bovapartist Deputies adhere to the Prince, declared 
that they had acted according to law, and that one sentence, at 
least, in the manifesto was distinctly illegal. The Chamber, 
however, was not satisfied, and on the motion of M. Floquet 
voted urgency for a Bill declaring that “the French territory, 


Algeria, and the Colonies are prohibited to all members of families 
which have reigned in France.” As this Bill would expel Prince 
Victor Bonaparte, the real candidate of the Imperialists, the 
Duc d’Aumale—against whom it is believed to be levelled—and 
all the other Orleans Princes, it was strongly denounced ; and 
there was, of course, a scene. The Duke de la Rochefoucauld- 
Bisaccia, as usual, called the Comte de Chambord “ the King,” 
and on being censured by the President, asked what synonym 
could be found for “the descendant of the Kings of France.” 
“That one,” retorted M. Brisson, smiling, and by the mot 
terminating the dispute. The Monarchists, however, could only 
rally 112 votes to 328, and urgency was voted. 


To the credit of the French Press, it almost unanimously 
denounces M. Floquet’s proposal, which is in principle exactly 
equivalent to a Bill of Attainder against amnestied suspects, 
and is therefore a gross breach of faith. The Government, 
however, has resolved to demand power to exile all Princes, and 
in order to make the Bill popular, has inserted in it clauses 
making the public exhibition of religious emblems summarily 
punishable. This astounding proposition, it is true, as yet 
(Friday) rests only on the authority of the Tinies’ corre- 
spondent; but when Orleanists are concerned, he is well 
informed, and it certainly would never have entered a 
human brain to invent such a statement. The proposal 
involves direct religious persecution of the worst kind, and will 
rouse all men in France of the old faith into a fury of fanati- 
cism. They will accept Prince Victor, or the Comte de Paris, 
or anybody, sooner than a persecuting Republic. We must 
wait for confirmation of the statement, and for the vote of the 
Chamber; but if it is true, and if the Bill passes, it will no 
longer be possible for the warmest friends of the Republic to 
acquit her of the charge of deliberate and avowed religious 
tyranny. Autos da fe are equally crimes, whether the victims 
be Freethinkers or Catholic believers. 


Mr. J. K. Cross, M.P. for Bolton, has been made Under- 
Secretary for India; and Mr. Henry Brand, M.P., has accepted 
the work of Lieutenant-General Sir John Adye (who was not 
in Parliament) as Surveyor-General of the Ordnance. We have 
announced Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice’s appointment as Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in the room of Sir Charles Dilke, 
before. It is curious how great a weight the aristocracy have 
obtained in this “dangerous and destructive” Government. 
Three of the five Chief Secretaries of State are in the House of 
Lords, as well as the First Lord of the Admiralty; the head of 
the War Office is heir to the richest dukedom in the kingdom ; 
one-half of the Cabinet are Members of the House of Peers; the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign A ffairs is the son of a Marquis ; the 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies is the son of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury; the Surveyor-General of the Ordnance is heir to the ancient 
barony of Dacre; and the Patronage Secretary to the Treasury 
is the brother of a Duke. Certainly, no one can complain that the 
aristocracy of this country is ignored in the present Adminis- 
tration. All the more do we rejoice to recognise the appoint- 
ment of Mr. J. K. Cross, a good speaker, a thoroughly able 
economist, and a Commoner of unquestionable capacity, to the 
office of Under-Secretary of State for India. It certainly 
ought not to weigh against a man, that he happens to belong to 
a distinguished family ; but it should not, we think, weigh too 
much in his favour. 





At the Colonial Office, on Wednesday, there was a ceremonial 
at once novel and significant. Lord Derby on that day received 
the Agents accredited to the Governments of seven great, self- 
governing Colonial Dependencies,—namely, the Dominion of 
Canada, South Australia, New South Wales, New Zealand, 
Queensland, Victoria, and the Cape of Good Hope,—when Sir 
Alexander Galt, the Commissioner of the Government of the Cana- 
dian Dominion, addressed Lord Derby, in the name of all these 





Governments, congratulating him on his acceptance of the Seals 
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of the Colonial Office, and his resumption of the guidance of a 
Department of State usefully discharged by him under a former 
Administration,—a reference, no doubt, skilfully introduced to 
indicate that our Colonial Dependencies ignore our political 
distinctions, and regard Lord Derby with equal favour, whether 
he serves a Conservative or a Liberal Government. Sir Alex- 
ander Galt then went on to express the hearty attachment of 
these great communities to the Empire and the Sovereign, 
their earnest wish for our prosperity, and their anxious desire 
to maintain the tie between the mother-country and themselves. 
This formal interview was welcomed as evincing a growing sense 
of the importance of the Colonial Empire, and of the reasons for 
giving a better formulated position to the accredited Agents of 
the Colonial Governments, and Sir A. Galt touched upon the 
advantageous result of bestowing on the Colonies independent 
popular Governments. Finally, he expressed for all the Colonies 
the profound conviction that Lord Derby would give the same 
consideration to the interests of the Colonies which they had 
been recently accustomed to receive. Lord Derby made a suit- 
able reply, magnifying the Colonies and the pride of the country 
in them, and expressing the belief that every British Govern- 
ment alike would show the same deference to the views of the 
various portions of our Colonial Empire. We have elsewhere 
expressed our conviction that some formal position, akin to that 
of recognised Ambassadors or Envoys, should be accorded to 
these Colonial Agents, for this would at once enhance their 
dignity, and help the British Government adequately to realise it. 


We would call the special attention of our readers to an 
article discussing the trial of the French Anarchists at Lyons. 
Our contributor was present during the whole proceedings, 
and his remarks will be found curiously instructive as to the 
social danger in France. It is impossible to doubt that Nihilism, 
as itis called here, has become in France a kind of Faith, wholly 
independent of reason, and has clutched men who would seem 
to be armoured against it both by education and by character. 
That phenomenon has been repeatedly witnessed in Asia, 
Sufeecism, for example, which is Nihilism unapplied to poli- 
tics, having repeatedly made converts of the best Persians 
and Indians—Akbar, it is difficult to doubt, was one, as were 
most of the Abbaside Khalifs—but it is new in the West. An 
educated and self-devoted European like M. Gauthier, who 
believes that there neither is nor ought to be any religion, any 
morality, any Government, or any law, is an evidence of 
possibilities in the human mind which have scarcely yet been 
studied. If the sect spread, we scarcely see how the great prin- 
ciple of religious tolerance could in such a case be enforced. 
The world would fall into a not unjustified panic. 


We English know that the Government is struggling 
to avoid a Protectorate of Egypt, but we can hardly 
wonder that the French journalists, irritated by the non-inter- 
vention policy of their own Chamber, find it difficult to believe 
in British disinterestedness. The Khedive has this week formally, 
by decree, abolished the Dual Control, and is about to appoint 
the English Controller, Sir A. Colvin, sole “ Financial Adviser” 
to the Ministry. Sir Evelyn Wood, an Englishman, has been 
gazetted Serdar or Generalissimo; and Baker Pasha, also an 
Englishman, has been made Commandant of Gendarmerie. 
The European officers of the Army are to be English, and the 
Khedive is guarded in his palace by Englishmen, who take 
the most extreme, and we fear necessary, precautions 
against his assassination. The French, seeing all this, ex- 
claim that the English intend to dominate without responsi- 
bility, and that the Khedive is nothing but Lord Granville’s 
vassal. It is not so, as we endeavour to show elsewhere, for the 
English authority rests on nothing but a garrison, soon to be 
withdrawn ; but it is unwise to be angry with Frenchmen for 
thinking Lord Granville very subtle. He certainly has the art 
of looking as if he had the reins in his hand, though in our 
judgment he forgets that reins will not prevent horses from 
jibbing. Where is the whip? 


On Saturday last there was an ominous scene in Constan- 
tinople, described, one perceives, by eye-witnesses at “ Varna,” 
“ Athens,” and such places. The Sultan’s Albanian guards, being 
white, are jealous of the Negro guards, who are black, but are 
kept one floor nearer to the Sultan’s person. A quarrel arose 
about a girl, or some drink, or a cigar-light—accounts differ— 
and a Negro sentry bayoneted an Albanian. Each set of soldiers 
sided with its colour, the battle became general, and from thirty to 
a hundred m“n were killed under the harem windows. Theshrieks 





of the ladies warned the Sultan, and Osman Pasha, hastily sum. 
moned with some Ottoman troops, suppressed the affray and 


arrested the ringleaders. The Sultan, who has quarrelled with the. 
Circassians, now distrusts both Albanians and Negroes, and as he- 


cannot well employ Greek sailors, the only isolated force remain- 
ing, lives in a misery which threatens his reason. The incident 
involves a breach of the personal respect always shown to the 
Palace, and shows that discipline is dying away, even in the pam- 
pered guards. The garrison the Sultan has ceased to trust, not 
unreasonably, if, as alleged in these accounts, they neither are 
paid, nor can be. Turkish soldiers get along without pay for a 
time very easily, but if the situation continues too long, the 
military mind decides that the Sultan is not competent to rule, 
We never remember to have seen the materials for a conflagration, 
so dry as they are in Constantinople. 


The Germans are still indignant that the Alsace-Lorrainers. 
do not love them. Marshal von Manteuffel, the Governor, hag 
addressed to the members of the Provincial Committee a speech, 
in which he told them that the restoration of constitutional: 
rights, 7.e., provincial self-government, depended on their 
cordial acceptance of the German Empire. They had not 
accepted it yet. Inthe very last Session, their representatives in. 
the Reichstag had moved the abolition of the law which makes. 
German the only language of official intercourse. One of the- 
Deputies elected had even been a man who sighed for “ protesta- 
tion and action,” which meant war. Well, “He should like- 
again to experience the elevated feeling of commanding ina 
pitched battle, knowing that the balls of the enemy are every 
moment summoning men before the judgment-seat of God, and 
knowing that on the orders one gives depends the issue of the. 
fight.” He had studied French war too deeply not to respect 
the French Army, but he knew also the German Army ; and, “ If 
this war is forced upon us, hundreds of thousands of German 
women, like the ancient Spartans, will call to their sons to 


return with their shields, or on them.” Germany, it is clear, . 


will not suffer for want of plain-speaking, or of Generals 
who feel “the triumph and the vanity, the rapture of the 
strife ;’ but for all that, her cultivated soldiers should read’ 
history right. Athens could not conquer Sparta,—but 
which lived ? Who forgets Athens, or knows or cares where: 
Sparta was P eo Vs toa 

The extreme alarm of the American Protectionists at the con- 
dition of the National Treasury is well illustrated by a Bilb 
reported to the House of Representatives, which will, it is said, 
be passed. The Protectionists believe that if the present 
huge surplus continues, the Debt will be paid off, and 
then the Tariffs must be reduced. They are, therefore, 
seeking for any popular means of waste, and have actually 
proposed a grant of £2,000,000 a year for five years im 
aid of education, the money to be distributed to the States. 
in proportion to the illiteracy of the people. As Congress. 
has nothing to do with education outside the District of 
Columbia, this grant-in-aid is outside all precedent, and com- 
mences a most dangerous system. The States are relieved of 
their own burdens, and, in fact, taught that if they fail, the 
nation will make up their deficiencies. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that the Senate will pass such a Bill; but the wish to 
deplete the Treasury without lowering duties is sincere and is 
shared by the moneyed classes, who are afraid that if the Debt 
is paid off, the National Banks must be reorganised. There 
will be no Bonds for them to hold against their paper issues. 


The Coroner’s Jury assembled at Hounslow to inquire into 
the suicide of Dr. Edwardes has arrived at an unusual verdict, 
—*That on the 27th day of December, William Whitfield 
Edwardes did die from the mortal effects of prussic acid, admin~ 
istered by his own hand during temporary insanity ; and they 
desired to express their opinion emphatically that he was driven 
to his death by the pressure brought to bear by his partner, Dr. 
Michael Whitmarsh, using the false charge of Mrs. Bignell as * 
means to drive him to a dishonourable dissolution of partnership.’ 
The verdict has been accepted by the London journals as just, 
and is undoubtedly in accordance with the weig't of evidence; 
but considering that it not only condemns, but executes Dr. 
Whitmarsh, who is fined in his whole practice, and crushes 
Mrs. Bignell, and all this on evidence given in a Court filled 
to suffocation with an angry mob, we cannot rejoice 1n the 
precedent. Substantial justice may have been done, but had 
Edwardes been a suspected man and Whitmarsh unpopular, 
justice would have been delayed for very useful, though formal, 
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safeguards. Dr. Whitmarsh, we presume, will try an action 
for libel against some one who printed Dr. Edwardes’s letter 
before it was produced in evidence. 


A very formidable strike is occurring on the Caledonian 
Railway. The men allege that they are worked to death, being 
frequently kept on duty eighteen and twenty hours at a stretch, 
and paid for overtime only as ordinary time. They therefore 
demand a nine hours’ stint, extra pay for overtime, and double 
pay for Sunday labour. The last demand is absurd, as if the 
men object on religious grounds, they should not work ; and if on 
social grounds, they should be content with the overtime rate. 
Nine hours, too, is a short stint. Let them make the day ten 
hours, and demand overtime pay for work beyond that and for 
Sunday labour, and the whole public will be with them. The 
whole of the men will, it is believed, be “out’’ to-day; but the 
Directors declare they will not yield, partly because the demands 
are unreasonable, and partly because they were not sent in 
through the heads of departments,—the last being mere 
dignified nonsense. We recommend the Directors to offer 
fair terms of compromise, before a great accident happens, or 
they will find the juries’ verdicts affect their dividends. The 
public are sick of the over-working of Railway servants, who, if 
they fall asleep, are liable to criminal penalties. We have 
known ourselves of pointsmen, not on the Caledonian, working 
twenty hours a day, at points where a pull at a wrong lever 
would cost fifty lives. 


Mr. Mundella made a remarkable speech at Birmingham on 
Monday, in opening a new Board School there, on the rapid 
progress of the compulsory-education principle in England, 
Fifteen years ago, he had been present at a great conference in 
Manchester, when the compulsory principle was advocated and 
carried, almost to the consternation of the political magnates 
present; and yet, within three years of that time, the Educa- 
tion Act containing the compulsory principle—doubtless, in 
a permissive or tentative form—had been carried, and 
since that time the permission had been taken advantage of, 
so that compulsion now prevailed throughout Great Britain. 
It was everywhere the parents who demanded compulsion, while 
the employers and magistrates resisted it. The reason, no doubt, 
is that parents are apt to look on their children chiefly as 
human beings, while employers and magistrates look upon them 
chiefly as model labour-machines, in which it does not do to 
sink too much capital. Mr. Chamberlain, who spoke after Mr. 
Mundella, gave a broad hint that he should like to see the con- 
flict between the Denominational School and the Board-School 
system reopened, if only that the question of free schools, which 
would be the consequence of the complete victory of the Board- 
School system, might be adequately discussed. In America, the 
Free-school system was the only onetolerated, and English parents 
would be likely, Mr. Chamberlain held, to follow the American 
precedent. Perhaps, as a matter of mere convenience, that may 
one day be so; though it would be easy to save the masters the 
trouble and anxiety of fee-collecting, and to assign the collec- 
tion of fees to smaller officials. But there isno more just reason 
why a man with a small family or no family should pay as 
much for education as a man with a large family, than there is 
why a man witha small family or no family should pay as much 
for the clothing of the local children as a man with a large 
family is obliged to pay. 

In a speech on Tuesday, Mr. Chamberlain went further, and 
advocated, for Birmingham at least, a perfectly free middle- 
class education. Why not go on, and advocate a perfectly free 
University education for all classes, and a perfectly free tech- 
nical education too,—a perfectly free access to the Bar, the 
Church, the medical, engineering, scientific, artistic, and other 
professions, including the Diplomatic Service and all branches 
of the Civil Service? If legislation could do it, we do not 
doubt there are persons who would be in favour of providing 
out of the rates for the proper training of all branches of human 
energy ; and if only a sufficient number of ratepayers could be 
counted upon under those circumstances, the. matter might be 
managed. But there lies the difficulty. Even Mr. Chamberlain 
will hesitate before proposing to make everybody contribute 
equally to the support of the community at large. 


Sir Richard Cross delivered an attack on the Government, at 
Southport, last Wednesday, which was neither more nor less 
remarkable than the average of such speeches. He was very 
fair and moderate, and rather conventional in tone. He made 
4 good deal of the Duke of Argyll’s, Mr. Forster’s, and Mr. 





Bright’s resignations,—a good deal of the defeat inflicted on the 
Government on the Bradlaugh question,—a good deal of what he 
called the vacillation in regard to Egypt,—and a good deal of 
the tyranny of the Rules of Procedure adopted for the Commons. 
Sir Richard Cross then went on to demand that the Reform 
scheme of the Government should be presented as a whole, 
before the House should be asked to agree to the new County 
Franchise; and concluded by saying that the Conservative 
leaders had been hampered by the war in Egypt and the anarchy 
in Ireland, because it would not do to weaken the Government 
too much in the face of these difficulties, but that now, at least, 
they would be able to speak out. With Sir Stafforl Northcote 
fairly “‘ unmuzzled,” the Liberal Administration will be almost 
as panic-struck as was the bull, when the lamb declared that he 
was becoming “ quite fierce.” 


Mr. Brand, the new Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, 
writes to last Saturday’s Times to protest against the disfran- 
chisement of all property-owners, as owners, under the County 
Franchise Bill,—a course which had been sketched out as not 
improbable in the recent speech of the Attorney-General at 
Bridgwater; and he suggests instead that all the rates should 
be divided between occupiers and owners, and that all rate- 
payers, whether ratepayers o property or ratepayers on occu- 
pation holdings, shall have a vote for the property or holding 
on which they are rated. In this way, non-resident owners in 
the boroughs would obtain votes for the boroughs in which they 
have property, as well as occupiers in the counties votes for the 
counties in which they reside, the franchise in each case depend- 
ing on the payment of rates. For our own parts, we should be 
inclined to approve this suggestion. There is no reason why the 
possession of property should not be regarded as constituting a 
political qualification at Jeast as good as the residential quali- 
fication, and the more variety of qualification we have,—so long 
as the qualification be a thoroughly popular one,—the more truly 
representative our House of Commons will be. 


The new Bishop of Truro is to be the Rev. G. H. Wilkinson, 
the Vicar of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, a man of great organ- 
ising power, and very popular as a preacher, who was Examining 
Chaplain to Dr. Benson (the Primate Designate), in the diocese 
over which he is now to preside. The new Bishop of Llandaff 
is to be the Venerable Archdeacon Lewis, Archdeacon of St. 
David’s, of whom we know nothing very distinctive, except that 
he signed the Dean of St. Paul’s memorial in favour of toleration 
in matters of Ritual, and that he is said to be an alarmist 
Conservative in politics. 


Canon Blakeney, Vicar of Sheffield and Canon of York, with 
fifty-two clergymen of the same diocese, have written to the 
Bishop of Manchester, congratulating him on the course he has 
taken in relation to the Miles Platting case, and declaring that, 
in their opinion, “ the hopes and welfare of our national Zion” 
rest, in a great measure, on the position assumed by Bishop 
Fraser in this matter. The Bishop replies, of course, that he is 
gratified by this proof of confidence, and that what he has 
done he has done “ with no partisan motive, but in discharge of 
what I deem to be my duty as a Bishop, to maintain the 
supreme authority of law in the regulation of public worship.” 
Of course, if Dr. Fraser regards it as his duty as a Bishop “ to 
maintain the supreme authority of law” in all cases in which 
he has the power to maintain it, there is no more to be said, 
except that he has not always so regarded it, and has, in his 
legal discretion under the law, passed over—deliberately, we 
suppose—very many infractions of the ecclesiastical law, as 
lately expounded by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, which he might easily have punished or put down. 
The late Archbishop of Canterbury certainly did not think it 
his duty to “maintain the supreme authority of law in the 
regulation of public worship,” when on his death-bed he sug- 
gested a charitable evasion of that law. But, doubtless, the 
Bishop of Manchester, Canon Blakeney, and the fifty-two 
clergymen take a higher view of the moral authority of ecclesi- 
astical law, as at present laid down, than the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. We only wish that these great sticklers for law 
would be precise in their own obedience to it. Dr. Fraser’s 
own ecclesiastical costume is not, we understand, that which the 
elaborate decisions of the tribunal which he so profoundly 
respects has designated for him as the right one. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
Coasols were on Friday 1014 to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
PRINCE NAPOLEON’S MANIFESTO, AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 


7 cane is so puzzling to observers as the want of 

political courage in France, except the rashness with 
which governing Frenchmen who declare themselves devoted 
to order sometimes act. Prince Jerome Napoleon, the eldest, 
ablest, and most discredited of the Bonaparte family, heard, it 
appears, shortly after Gambetta’s death, that the Comte de 
Chambord intended to issue a Manifesto, once more claiming 
the Crown of France as his by hereditary right. The Mani- 
festo would have exercised no influence on French opinion, 
which has long since settled itself against the Legitimist claim, 
but in some unintelligible way the prospect of its appearance 
irritated Prince Jerome. He appears to have imagined that 
after the death of Gambetta, Conservative feeling in France 
would turn towards a Monarchy, and that the first 
Pretender who claimed the Throne would enjoy a pre- 
ference with the people. He, therefore, placarded Paris 
with an address, which reads exactly like a clever newspaper 
article against the Republic. Part of it is true, part false, 
and all exaggerated. He denounces the lavish expenditure, 
the feeble foreign policy, the hostility to religion, the incom- 
petence of the military administration, the tendency to job 
civil appointments, and the neglect of the sufferings of the 
democracy ; and asserts that the cause of these evils is the 
existence of a Republic which has never been sanctioned 
by a plébiscite, and in which the head of the State 
is not elected by a mass vote. He calls on the people, 
therefore, to “ institute authority,” and describes himself 
as the only person in France for whose name 7,000,000 
suffrages have been given. That is all. The intention, of 
course, is to invite France to substitute the Empire for the 
Republic, and to make the Prince an Emperor; but this is 
nowhere stated, and it is quite possible that the Prince thought 
his manifesto legal. At all events, if he did not, as he has 
few followers, no party in the Chambers, and no soldiers, 
his placard was merely a blunder, which could harm no 
one but himself. French politicians, however, cannot forget 
that thirteen years ago the Napoleons were reigning, and 
the Republicans took up the proclamation as a challenge. 
The Government discussed the affair in Cabinet Council, and 
ordered the arrest of the Prince; while the Chamber, by 328 
to 112, voted urgency for a proposal, made by M. Floquet, 
that French territory, Algeria, and the Colonies should be 
prohibited to all descendants of the Houses which have 
reigned in France. In other words, the Government placed 
an unpopular Pretender in the position of a martyr, and 
the Chamber declared its readiness to expel some of the 
worthiest citizens of France for the crime of having been 
born. 

The morning brought reflection, but no wisdom. M. Grévy 
it is confidently affirmed, with his usual cold sagacity, urged 
on his Ministers the absurdity of the arrest, and, indeed, of 
the whole proceedings; but after a violent conflict of argu- 
ment, the Cabinet came to a resolution which, unless the 
Times’ correspondent has invented a libel on them oui of his 
own head, is worse than fatuous. They have resolved to 
oppose M. Floquet’s motion, but to give themselves the power 
of expelling all Princes, and to take advantage of the popular 
excitement to strike a new and exasperating blow at the 
Roman Catholic Church, still, be it remembered, the legally 
established Church of France. It seems absolutely incredible, 
but the Zimes’ correspondent declares that the following is the 
substance of the Government Bill to be brought forward next 
Tuesday :— The exhibition of religious emblems is punish- 
able summarily ; likewise all placards, cries, or incitements of a 
seditious character and tending to the overthrow of the existing 
Government. The Executive is entitled to forbid the residence 
in the Republic’s territory of any descendant of Houses which 
have reigned over France who indulges in manceuvres calcu- 
lated to disturb the public peace.” This is a return to the 
days of the old Revolution. As to the clause about “ incite- 
ments,” we care nothing, as every Government passes such 
laws, and trusts either to itself or to juries to moderate their 
effects in actual working; but the decree against the Prince is 
radically unjust, and the decree against the Church directly 
and violently oppressive. We do not mean to assert that 
Pretenders may not, in the interest of a community, be exiled, 
or that their exile is, under no circumstances, a protection to the 
State. Men who threaten to assail a Constitution by force may 
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be justifiably banished, and exile has been shown in our own 
history to be fatal to Pretenders. It would have been im- 
possible to allow “ Prince Charlie” to reside in Scotland and. 
it was in great measure owing to the absence of its chiefs that 
the Jacobite party in Eagland died away. At all events, with 
the Arabi trial still in our ears, it does not lie in our mouths: 
to condemn banishment, as if it were a cruel punishment for a 
political offence which cannot be regularly tried. If the 
Republic had continued the Napoleonic law, we should 
have regarded its policy as justifiable, though at once 
timid and harsh; but it did not. The Orleanist Princes 
were legally amnestied, readmitted, invested with com. 
missions in the Army, restored to their fortunes by statute, 
assured, if Governments and Parliaments can assure any- 
body of anything, that so long as they continued peaceful 
citizens, they should remain unmolested. They have continued 
peaceful, and, considering their rank in Europe as Princes of 
the Spanish Blood Royal, rather obscure citizens, intent on a 
quiet, though stately life, marked principally by the careful 
management of their property. There may, by conceivable 
possibility, be one exception to this rule; but grant even that 
Parisian gossip is well founded, that the Duc d'Aumale has 
aspired to be the Louis Philippe of his House, that he 
did plot wth Chanzy, and that he did contemplate using 
his military rank against the Republic, those are reasons 
for exiling him, not for proscribing all the Princes who have 
adhered to their engagements, Nobody even alleges that they 
are plotting, or conspiring, or doing anything except giving 
parties to their friends, and to proscribe them after they have 
been invited back to France is gross injustice and oppression. 
We write without a trace of that arriére pensée, that * feeling ” 
for the Orleanists as representatives of limited monarchy, which 
isso frequently found in England. We dislike Princes who use 
the reputation of a historic house to undermine its head, and 
regard the Orleans family as tainted with a bourgeois 
hankering for fortune, place, and power. But no historic 
estimate of that kind has any place, when they claim 
common justice as citizens and Frenchmen. They have been 
amnestied, and until they have broken the tacit conditions of 
their amnesty, punishment is breach of faith, We reject 
altogether the argument that they are not to be exiled, but 
only made liable to exile, as we would an argument that a 
threatening letter is not an offence, because it is not a bullet. 
The liability is an unjust oppression, though a less one than 
exile. The Princes’ clear right is to be citizens, more 
especially in a country where, if they aspire to be more than 
citizens, an Act decreeing their arrest can be proposed, passed, 
and executed in three hours. 

The attack on the Princes is, however, wise, compared with 
the new attack on the Church, which, unless intended to 
secure the rejection of the whole Bill by the Senate, suggests 
that the French Cabinet have lost their heads. That a people 
which changes its creed and comes to regard images as idols 
should order images to be thrown down, as the Puritans and the 
Scotch Protestants did, we can understand; but that a people 
which has not changed its nominal creed, or has adopted the 
dogma of contempt for all creeds, should outrage the remnant 
who believe, by removing, through policemen, the emblems of 
that creed, is to us hardly consistent with ordinary reason. 
The Duclerc Cabinet actually proposes to make it an 
offence that a cross, or an image of the Virgin, or the 
figure of a child with a halo, should be placed outside 
a church, or a house, or a grave; and this in a Roman 
Catholic country, where this very Government is paying 
50,000 priests to teach weekly the beneficial effects of 
reverence towards such emblems, and in which ten millions 
of women, at least, heartily believe that teaching. Apart 
from the morality of the order, which we deny, as a direct 
interference with the first right of the private conscience 
—the right to draw nearer to God in its own way— 
what is the sense of it? What harm do the emblems do, 
any more than the towering figure of the Virgin which 
dominates Millhill, the grassy village north of London? They 
are not new emblems. They excite no party passion. Their 
removal will be attended over half France with scenes of 
violent tumult, with passionate protests. with possibly open 
riots against the Prefects and the Gendarmerie. For those 
who disbelieve in the sanctity of the emblems, nothing will 
have been accomplished, while those who believe in it will 
have suffered one of the most cruel of outrages. There are 
villages in the South where the people will feel when the 
order is executed as if they themselves had been forcibly 
made blasphemers, and will be distinctly worse men and women 
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in consequence. France will be filled with disorder, in order 
that passionate opponents of religion—for the iconoclasts 
in France are not attacking a creed, but religion in the ab- 
atract—may vote for a Government which, in sanctioning the 
tumult, gives up finally its own moral defence against persecu- 
tion in the future. How is it possible for a Minister who 
orders a Virgin to be pulled down from a Catholic cathedral 
or a doorway, to object to the Catholics, if hereafter they make 
the publication of a Free-thinking book a penal offence? The 
one is as much an emblem as the other, with this difference, that 
the book preaches and the image does not. Weare scarcely able 
to credit that men hitherto claiming repute as Moderates can 
contemplate such an act; but if they do, we have no hesita- 
tion in forecasting their political destiny. The dishonest will 
give place to the sincere, and the sincere on that subject are 
the Ultra-Extremists, who genuinely hate religion, and are 
quite prepared, if impeded by those less violent than them- 
selves, to send them to the guillotine. The Girondists are 
paving the way for the Mountain, and even the Mountain in 
our day is not the most furious of parties, The extraordinary 
man who is now under trial at Lyons, priest of a faith we 
deem monstrous, but still priest rather than mere agitator, may 
well ask why he is imprisoned for doctrine which is only a 
shade more intolerant than that of the men who prosecute 
him, and is directed against the same enemy,—Religion. 





THE LATEST PLAN FOR EGYPT. 


HE scheme of the British Government for the reorganisa- 
tion of Egypt is gradually taking shape, and though we 

are unable to believe in its success, it is a consistent, and from a 
certain point of view, an able one. There is very little revealed 
in the Note to the Powers, or in M. Duclere’s speech to the 
Chamber, or in the French Yellow Book which we did not 
know before; indeed, nothing, except that France really 
expected to maintain the Dual Control; but there is a great 
deal in the Zimes’ account of the new arrangements for 
governing Egypt. Judging from internal evidence and our 
own information, we believe that account to be correct ; and if 
it is correct, the form which the Egyptian Government shall 
assume has been definitely resolved on. It is to be a Govern- 
ment resembling that of India, with two most important 
exceptions. There is to be no legal control from England, 
and there is to be a popular Deliberative Assembly. The 
Khedive, to begin with, under this scheme occupies the position 
of the Viceroy of India. All Acts will be passed in his name. 
He will be the Head of the Executive, will possess all patron- 
age, will appoint and dismiss all Ministers, and may give, 
proprio motu, any legal executive order. He will work 
through Ministers, who will form a Cabinet ; but they will be 
responsible to him, and must, in the last resort, either take his 
orders, resign, or be dismissed. His legislative power is, 
however, taken away, and transferred to a Legislative 
Council, in which he will appoint seven members; while 
seven more will be selected by the people, through some 
as yet undescribed. system of double election. Behind and out- 
side this body will be a Popular Council of forty-four elected 
members, who will be convened at indefinite periods and for 
restricted purposes; but will possess full rights of discussion 
and representation, though they will be unable to act until 
they have convinced the Khedive. and the Legislative Council. 
If the materials for popular government existed in Egypt 
in the degree in which, for example, they probably exist in 
Russia, and if the Ministers could be trusted to seek the 
welfare of the country according to Western ideas, this would 
be an excellent intermediate scheme. The irresponsible, 
silent, self-willed despotism, whether of the Khedive or of 
his Minister, is ended. All power is, no doubt, in the 
last resort left to the Government, which has only to secure 
one vote from among the seven elected Councillors to be 
autocratic ; but the power must be exercised, as far as legisla- 
tion is concerned, through a public body, after public discussion, 
and with all the slowness and consideration produced by 
debate. If the Council were a good one, the laws would 
probably be good, for experience shows that no man, however 
self-willed, will face such a body with a palpably unjust law, 
or one framed entirely in his personal interests. He 
might issue a monstrous decree, but a monstrous proposal 
which is to be discussed, and published, and argued 
about, in anticipation of the final vote, invariably proves 
too much for him, and despotism is changed, at the worst, 
into ascendancy. Moreover, behind the Legislature stands 
the Popular Council, and if that is fairly elected and 





summoned pretty often, and left as independent, say, as a 
Great Divan in Turkey would be, to say its mind, it will be, 
although legally powerless, an excellent embodiment of public 
opinion, which has real powers, even in the East, though they 
are not formulated. On questions deeply interesting to the 
people, such as tenure, the conscription, punishment for 
revenue offences, or the debtor and creditor laws, such a Council 
would have a distinct opinion, which must be attended to, 
under pain of certain unpopularity and possible insurrection. 
Moreover, being so listened to, it would, as the people grew 
more intelligent, gradually make its advice authoritative, and 
form a party for itself in the State, and insist on a legal posi- 
tion and legal rights, as an experienced and competent 
Representative Body. This is what Lord Dufferin evidently 
hopes will happen, and what those Englishmen who think 
that popular government can be made universal will think is 
sure to happen in the long-run. 

The scheme is most sincere, and is a final answer to those 
who believe that the British Government, in demanding 
Egypt for the Egyptians, is only playing a part, and in- 
tends for all time to make of the local organisation a 
mere instrument. Lord Granville cannot secretly pull the 
strings of this Legislature, still less of this popular tliough - 
deliberative Assembly. If that is his intention, he is only 
raising up obstacles to be overcome, and had much better have 
left the Khedive in the position of the Governor of a Crown 
Colony, with a paid majority, and no popular body at all. 
But then, is there not in this very independence a cause of 
certain failure? Just so far as the Egyptian Government is 
independent will it be Egyptian. Where is the evidence that 
an Egyptian Legislature will do any of the things Great 
Britain desires to see done? The Council will consist of 
seven Ministers and seven district Notables, whose import- 
ance depends upon their direct power over the villagers. A 
large majority must be Mussulmans, unwilling to depart from 
the Sacred Law,—that is, unwilling to treat all classes as 
entitled to equal justice ; a smaller majority must be officials, 
accustomed to desire power for their class; and a majority 
must be men whose interest is the exaction of large rents or 
taxes from the peasantry by violence. Why should they 
be expected to terminate the real abuses of Egypt? If left 
free, will they put down slavery? Certainly not, for they are 
ordinary Mahommedans, not impressed, as the Khedive is, with 
a fear of European opinion. Will they strike savagely, as a good 
Khedive might, at official bribery? Certainly not, for they will 
all profit by it, as they did under the Control. Will they make 
the infliction of the courbash without order from a regular 
Court penal? Certainly not; for they will all believe, as Riaz. 
Pasha and every other great Mahommedan Egyptian believes, 
that without the whip neither taxes nor rents will ever be 
collected. The Legislative Council, as an instrument for 
securing Western progress, stands condemned by its constitu- 
tion, while as a check on the Ministers it will be nearly power- 
less, It is the Executive which has always oppressed the 
Egyptian people, and it will be left unfettered, except by a 
body which can entertain no law not sent down from the 
Ministry, yet which is not bound to pass any law, if it thinks 
the Ministers, though they promise it under foreign dictation, 
secretly dislike it. The external momentum towards good’ 
government is positively diminished, for the Khedive must 
obey, while the Council need not, and the internal momentum. 
will not exist. Lord Dufferin reasons as if the Councillors 
would be English gentlemen, who would resist oppression and 
refuse to vote injustice ; but his Council will rather resemble 
the Senate of a Slave State when legislating for Blacks. No 
doubt, the Popular Council might, if it could act, condemn the 
oppression ; and its condemnation would have an effect, pos- 
sibly greater than we Westerns habitually believe. But not 
to mention that it may be and will be packed till it is as bad 
as the old Notables, the Ministry will soon find excuses for 
not calling it, or confining its discussions to unimportant issues. 
Egypt does not possess four-and-forty Hampdens, or three-and- 
twenty either. 

For be it recollected, the influence which keeps Governments 
in our Crown Colonies pure and active, the responsibility of 
all concerned to the Government at home, will be almost en- 
tirely absent. There is no trace, that we can see, in any 
scheme yet published of any provision for a British Resident, 
or any Convention which shall secure to the British Govern- 
ment a right of separate interference, even by advice. The 
moment the British troops depart, the Khedive’s Govern- 
ment will cease to be bound to attend to British advice, or even 
to listen to it, and will have every inducement to take its own 
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way. It will be pressed every day by the Foreign Consuls- 
General to take its own way. It will be threatened every day 
by the Sultan’s representative, if it takes the English way. It 
will every day feel more bitterly that English supervision 
which, directed as it is to protect his subjects, is felt even by 
an Indian Prince who has been trained to it, and who is bound 
by treaty to submit to it, to be so galling and unnecessary. 
The Khedive may yield to it, because he is a submissive 
man, perplexed with his want of foothold, and anxious 
for his throne; but his ‘stronger Ministers, as we saw in 
Riaz’s case, will not submit, his Legislative Council will con- 
stantly protest, and his Popular Council is not unlikely to 
make of “foreign dictation” the first of grievances. Suppose 
all three, weary of an effort in the object of which they do 
not sympathise, fall back on the old ways, and the easy method 
of governing by the lash and getting fortunes by whipping 
peasants. Is Sir Evelyn Wood, who has just been appointed 
Serdar of Egypt—the old French “Constable” is the nearest 
equivalent—to order the Native Army to arrest the Khe- 
dive, or to march on the Legislative Council, or what? 
Legally, England will have no ground of complaint, no 
foothold, no right of intervention, such as she obtained 
this time from the Khedive’s summons, and the _ inter- 
national character of the Dual Control. She will have to 
invade without a pretext, or to acknowledge failure. The 
Bondholders may be secured by treaty, and the Suez Canal by 
international law, but the people of Egypt are given up to 
their old oppressors under new names, without even the trifling 
protection which they derived from the conviction of the Con- 
trollers that if they were not squeezed so much the State 
revenue would be more regularly paid. That is not a result 
which we can heartily support, for though it frees Great 
Britain from any charge of ambition, it also liberates her from 
any responsibility to the people whom she has helped to tax, 
and whose interests she stands avowedly pledged to protect. 





WHAT THE TORIES THREATEN. 
HE Quarterly Review is in very low spirits. Again and 
again it warns the Tories that there is no evidence at all 
of any substantial loss of Liberal power in the country. Of 
course, it does not refuse altogether to feed the hopes of Oon- 
servatives on such scraps of comfort as the favourable bye- 
elections have supplied. But it refers gloomily to Liverpool, 
as indicating, at all events, very inadequate organisation on 
the part of the Conservatives, and still more gloomily to Mr. 
Gladstone’s undiminished hold on the confidence of the British 
electorate. To set-off against this discouragement, the Quar- 
terly, of course, has the old but rather worn-out pleasure of 
assailing Mr. Gladstone for doing what he had formerly 
denied his intention of doing, and of descanting with moody 
disgust on the achievements and political iniquities of Mr. 
Chamberlain. But the Reviewer is evidently aware that both 
these pleasures are beginning to pall on the Conservative party, 
and that something more distinctive than invectives of this 
sort, of which their late leader, Lord Beaconsfield, both care- 
fully earned and duly received his full share, without being 
greatly injured by them as a political leader, is needed to 
put the best heart into their party. 

Accordingly, the Quarterly Review takes up the subject of 
the County Franchise as the one on which it will be easiest to 
undermine the Liberal position, and shadows forth its impres- 
sions as to the true Tory line. As these impressions have a 
very distinct bearing on the question that has been raised 
concerning the single or double mode of dealing with the 
County Franchise and the Redistribution of Seats, we will 
deal with them in relation to that issue. The Quarterly 
Review repeats, then, in a very emphatic way, the absurd mis- 
take to which we have formerly referred, that the House of 
Commons refused to listen to the Reform Bill of 1866 
because the Redistribution measure was not amalgamated with 
the Franchise measure,—a statement entirely contrary to the 
fact, for this issue was joined, and on this issue the Conserva- 
tives were distinctly beaten,—and it indicates that any attempt 
to separate the two into perfectly distinct, though logically con- 
nected changes, would be defeated at once. Now, of course, we 
have never denied that the Tories have absolute power to defeat 
the County Franchise Bill in the House of Lords if they please, 
nor that they will please so to defeat it, if they think that by that 
means they shall appeal to the country with a better chance of 
success than they would have if they waited for the Redistri- 
bution Bill. But for us the true question is whether they will 
think so or not, and whether if they should happen to think 
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80, they will judge wisely. Little as we understand i 
mind of the Conservative leaders, we hold that there i ers 
very great doubt of their deciding to join issue on the Fraga 
measure taken alone ; and we hold very strongly that if they 
do decide to do so, they will make a great blunder, which will 
result in nothing but profit to the Liberals at the next General 
Election. Moreover, the light thrown by the Quarterly Review 
on the nature of this political issue tells directly on the merits 
of the question. 

No one is more eager than the Quarterly Reviewer to insist,— 
as Lord Beaconsfield long ago insisted,—that the extension of 
household franchise to the counties ought to imply a very 
great increase of the political weight of the counties in the 
representative Chamber. At present, it is reasonable to assert 
that, important as the counties are in consequence of their 
large population, yet that since only a proportion of that 
population is really represented by the county vote, the 
counties ought not to be represented in the House of Commons 
in anything like the ratio of their population; but that, so 
soon as the county electorates are placed in the same relation to 
the county populations in which the borough electorates already 
stand to the borough populations, this anomaly ought to 
cease. It will then become a fair contention that you 
should represent both counties and boroughs with very 
much the same measure of regard to their population — 
not, indeed, necessarily by equal electoral districts, but on 
reasonably equal principles—whether that be done by a 
logical scheme, or by the method which this country has 
usually preferred, the extension of the historical method, and 
the balance of varieties of method adopted in dealing with the 
boroughs,—London, for instance, is never likely to be accorded 
its full weight measured by population while the historical 
method lasts at all,—by similar and something like symmetri- 
cally conceived varieties of method in dealing with the 
counties. This we all admit. But the main issue for the 


‘moment is this—Would the passage of a County Franchise 


Bill alone,—supposing the Redistribution Bill to be wrecked 


‘in the Lords,—do injustice to the Liberal or to the Tory 


party? Isthe Tory claim for new political weight for the 
counties, a claim founded on a sincere belief that the strength of 
the Tories will continue to lie in the counties after the redis- 
tribution of power has been effected, but may, for the moment, 
be greatly reduced in the counties by the Franchise Bill 
taken alone ? In one word, would the rejection of the Franchise 
Bill on the ground that a gross political injustice would 
be done by passing it without giving the counties a greater 
relative political weight, be a claim which it lies in Tory 
mouths to urge, or rather a claim which it lies in Liberal 
mouths to urge? The importance of this question is obvious. 
If it lies with the Liberals to urge it, the Liberals may fairly 
say, ‘We shall gain more by a fair Redistribution Bill than 
we shall by the Franchise Bill alone; but we are willing to 
take a part of our claims if we can get it, without a dissolu- 
tion, because we perfectly well know that you won't 
let us take the whole without a dissolution.’ If, however, 
the Tories really believe that the County Franchise Bill taken 
alone would diminish their power, while the Franchise Bill 
with a fair Redistribution Bill would either increase it or 
diminish it much less, they would have a very good reply. 
They would say, ‘No, if you get your Franchise Bill alone, we 
should suffer much more than if you got your whole measure, such 
as you admit that it ought to be ; therefore we will not pass your 
Franchise Bill alone, but will appeal to the country against your 
unfair attempt to get it alone.’ Now, do the Tories say this? 
Of course, they wish to keep the power of rejecting the Fran- 
chise Bill in the Peers; but do they venture to say distinctly 
that the Franchise instalment would injure them much more 
than the whole Bill for which they have a right to con- 
tend? On the contrary, they imply, and imply most clearly, 
that what they fear is not the Franchise Bill taken alone, but 
the mere working of the principle of basing representation on 
household franchise without some trimming of the balance by 
a direct transfer of political power to property as such. Here 
is the Quarterly Reviewer's statesmanship ;—“ In any case, and 
happen what may, the extension of household suffrage through- 


out the kingdom must immensely reduce the political power 


attaching to the ownership of property, and there are, perhaps, 


few reasonable men who would desire to make total disfran- 


chisement the penalty of such ownership. From very ancient 
times, the claims of property to representation have been ad- 


vmitted. Under the old constitutional system, the freeholder 


alone voted in the county for the knight of the shire ; and the 
burgage tenant, or the payer of scot and lot, or even the pot- 
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walloper, or all three, yoted for the burgess in the borough. 
By the proposed ‘ assimilation’ of the borough and county 
franchise, every householder would have a vote, and every 
freeholder should have one also; but it was thought right 
formerly that, in order to deal fairly with all parties, they 
should vote separately, so there might be no injustice in ad- 
yancing the same claim now. It might be decided that free- 
holders should have the right to return two members for each 
county, and in that case the total county representation would, 
of course, be very largely reduced, but no substantial injustice 
would be done. One effect of suchan alteration would undeniably 
be greatly to diminish the expense of county elections, now so 
much complained of, and there would still be a class of mem- 
bers for the counties whose opinions, though not perhaps 
always identical with those of their borough colleagues, would 
have a fair claim to attention, and would represent a very 
strong and valuable element in English political life.” 

Now, what does that mean? It means plainly enough that 
if the Tories reject the Franchise Bill taken alone, it will be 
because they want to get an equivalent in the shape of a 
direct proprietary representation in the House of Commons ; 
in other words, because they expect to suffer both by the 
Franchise Bill and by the Redistribution Bill, unless the Re- 
distribution Bill goes on what would for this generation 
be an entirely fresh principle of constituting a separate 
proprietary electorate in which property alone should weigh. 
The Quarterly Review does not pretend for a moment that 
the Franchise Bill would injure the Tories more than a 
Franchise Bill coupled with a Redistribution Bill based more 
or less on the principle of population ; but he contends that it 
would injure the Tories more than a Franchise Bill, coupled 
with a Redistribution Bill of which one very considerable ele- 
ment should be based on the possession of property taken alone. 
Now, that shows the Tory hand. The Tories would really go to 
the country, if they dissolved on the Franchise Bill, not becanse 
they regarded the counties as insufficiently represented 
on the basis of household suffrage, but because they 
wished to get the counties represented on the basis of pro- 
prietary interests, and proprietary interests taken alone. Is that 
a course that the country would be likely to endorse? Does 
any one suppose that the Tories would really venture to 
dissolve on the allegation that without a purely proprietary 
element in the redistributed constituencies, reform would be 
an injustice and a mischief, and not in accordance with the 
principles accepted by the constituencies in 1880? We are 
more than ever convinced by the Tory organ that there is 
absolutely no case for saying that the Franchise Bill, taken 
alone, would injure the interests of the Tory party, more 
seriously than a complete measure. It would be only an 
instalment of what the Liberals ask for, but the Liberals 
do no injustice to the Tories by taking in advance a small 
instalment of their demand. What the Tories want is 
something quite different,—a total reconstitution of the basis 
of the County Franchise,—and they will hardly venture to 
appeal to the country to endorse that demand. 





COLONIAL ENVOYS. 


HE little ceremonial of Wednesday at the Colonial Office 

is, we hope, the first step towards a new relation between 

the Home Government and our Colonies,—a relation which 
ought to supplement and, on the whole, improve that already 
established through the Agency of the Colonial Governors. 
Lord Derby’s reception of the Agents-General of our self- 
governing Colonies probably means, and in any case, we think, 
ought to mean, that in future these Agents are to be accorded 
a formal position as Envoys of their respective Governments, 
and that their position is to be granted some at least of the for- 
mal honours attached to the Ministers of foreign Governments. 
The need of such a recognition appears to us to be really estab- 
lished. To a very considerable extent, the self-governing 
Colonies are,—not, indeed, foreign to us, the hope is that they 
never need be so,—but as independent of our policy as foreign 
countries themselves. We allow them, and rightly allow 
them, to tax our manufactures, and to ignore the commercial 
interests of this country as they please. We ask them for no 
help in war, though they sometimes offer it, and though we 
should be bound to give them help, if they needed it. We 
often sanction their laws,even when they decide important 
questions of policy, or even morality, in a sense adverse to 
that which receives the approval of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. The reason that the Colonies are so loyal 
to us is that we have abdicated all serious attempts to control 





their domestic policy, except in cases where they voluntarily 
come to us for our arbitration. Under these circumstances, it 
is no longer sufficient to communicate with them through a 
Governor who does not in any sense represent them, and who is 
not dependent on their approbation. As a matter of fact, it has 
not unfrequently happened that the Colonial Secretary and the 
Cabinet have been seriously misled as to the public feeling in 
a colony by the despatches of the Governor. It is true, of 
course, that the British Governor is in constant communica- 
tion with his Colonial Cabinet, and is bound to act generally 
on their advice. But it is also true that he very often finds 
that advice extremely unpalatable to himself, and that, as a 
natural consequence, it suffers some unconscious perversion in 
passing through his mind, so that when it reaches our Colonial 
Office, it conveys a very different impression from that which 
the responsible Government of the Colony would have desired 
to convey. It is very much better that the Colonial Govern- 
ments should have a completely independent mode of repre- 
senting their views to this Government, by the agency of men 
who have lived their lives in sympathy with the local Ministers, 
and who feel bound to the Ministers by the bonds of interest as 
well as the bonds of sympathy, so that there may be no false 
colouring due to the unconscious prepossessions of the medium 
through which the policy of the Colony is transmitted. 

It may be objected, indeed, that to accord such a recogni- 
tion as this to the Envoys of the Colonies will diminish the 
importance and influence of the Colonial Governors, who are 
the permanent representatives of the Crown on the spot. We 
do not think so. We believe that it will, in the end, add to 
the importance of these Governors,—for nothing will tend 
more decidedly to increase their weight than the knowledge 
that all their despatches, public and private, will be checked 
at home by comparison with the statements of the Colonial 
Enyoys, and will depend for their estimation mainly on being 
more statesmanlike, weightier in tone, fuller of knowledge of 
every side of a question, than the statements of the Colonial 
Envoys themselves. Our Colonial Governors have far oftener 
blundered, through their too obvious bias towards that side of 
the question which they believed to be pleasing to the Colonial 
Office, than through any other kind of error. The motive for 
such a bias will be in large measure removed by the clear 
knowledge that this bias would be not only discovered, but 
rendered so obvious as to do mischief to the cause they have 
at heart, so soon as the statements of the Colonial Agents had 
been fully heard. Tie consequence, we believe, will be that, 
though the Governors will still, of course, see the policy of 
our Colonies more from the point of view of the Home 
Government than the Colonial Envoys can do, they will yet 
take pains to avoid all partiality of statement, and send home 
much more really trustworthy criticisms on Colonial affairs 
than they have sent home up to this time. 

The object of English statesmen,—as well, we believe, Con- 
servative as Liberal—has now long been to bring about so 
cordial a feeling between the Mother-country and the self- 
governed Colonies as will amount to a virtual alliance,—not 
necessarily very onerous or active, but always hearty, and 
always containing the contingency of an active alliance, under 
any critical circumstances,—between the United Kingdom 
and these distant branches of the Empire. The various plans 
for a common Federal representation of the Mother-country. 
and the Colonies are all pure dreams, involving difficulties far 
too vast to be surmounted. But there is every reason to hope 
that a provisional alliance between England and her self- 
governed Colonies, strong enough not only to defeat all hopes 
of detaching any one of our Colonies from us, but to secure 
us a very considerable additional strength in time of urgent 
need, may be easily brought about ; and we are quite sure that. 
nothing will tend more effectually to this result than the 
frank recognition of them as, to a considerable extent, inde- 
pendent Governmments, with interests different from, though 
not opposed to, our own, and a frank deference for all the 
representations which these more or less independent Govern- 
ments choose to make to our own. Lord Derby has initiated 
his new Colonial Administration with a very important step, 
taken in the most dignified and impressive way. 


THE IRISH POLICE. 


T is one of the many misfortunes of the British Govern- 
neent in Ireland, that it is compelled to make the Folice 

such an active agent in the Administration. Nearly invisible 
in England and unnoticed in Scotland, the Police in Ireland 
is as ubiquitous as in a Continental State, is employed for 
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political purposes quite as much as for protection, and is, 
therefore, regarded by the people as an instrument wielded 
against them by a hostile Government. That view of 
them, moreover, is, with the exception of the word 
“hostile,” strictly true. The main cause of crime in 
Treland being disaffection, and the chief manifestation of it 
political assassination and agrarian outrage, the Government 
is simply compelled to use the Police as combatants in the 
war with agitators and incendiaries, and to carry on that war 
in a style which, though perfectly familiar to the Continent, 
is in this country considered detestable. It is impossible to 
allow individuals to be threatened for taking farms, or assas- 
sinating Societies to remain unexposed, or outrages to pass 
unpunished, and therefore, as the population will not pro- 
secute or give evidence, the Police are compelled to make 
wholesale arrests, to organise raids on suspected houses, to 
search suspected places, and to make preventive captures, 
which, to people living under a Government which in England 
does none of these things, are intolerably irritating. They 
were so to the British people when under Sidmouth’s régime 
they were done here. The Irish Police do their duty, for the 
most part, admirably; but, conscious as they are of popular 
hatred, baffled at every turn by passive resistance, and loaded 
with insult, which they, being Irishmen, feel as the more 
stolid Englishmen would not, it is inevitable that they 
should grow brusque and harsh, should do their duty 
without sympathy, and should always be ready to enforce 
the letter of the law. Put an English constable ina parish 
where nobody will tell him anything, or be seen speaking to 
him, or help him in any way, and see what he will be like 
in amonth. And we cannot doubt, in spite of many official 
statements, all perfectly sincsre, but still based upon the 
reports of threatened Magistrates and ulcerated Inspectors, that 
the Police do occasionally feel the desire to make themselves 
formidable, do now and then assume insult to themselves 
as a breach of law, and do regard prominent opponents, 
such as editors of the extreme papers, with a feeling with 
which policemen in England do not regard even burglars or 
foot-pads. Saints may love those who describe them as 
** brutal janissaries,” but policemen will not. We do not believe 
one-half of the indictment published by Mr. F. H. O’Donnell in 
the Times of Tuesday, for he evidently trusts in reports from 
local prints, which, when discussed in Parliament, are con- 
stantly found to be either inaccurate, or coloured by political 
hatred ; but some of his stories must be partially true. The 
story of the boy who was arrested for lolling out his tongue at 
the Viceroy “in a threatening manner” can hardly be a pure 
invention, or that of the possibly accidental indignities in- 
‘flicted on untried editors charged with intimidation. In 
fact, to experienced men, no evidence whatever of such 
occurrences is required. Irish Policemen are human beings, 
and it is not in human nature for a body of ordinary 
men, hated by a whole population, isolated from all com- 
panionship, and exposed hourly not only to personal 
-danger, but to abuse of a peculiarly intolerable kind—abuse 
‘conveying a charge of treachery to the country—not to grow 
every now and then savage and morose. Soldiers certainly do; 
and soldiers so situated are apt to be better-tempered than 
policemen, and to regard everything but assassination as 
accidents of the campaign, while they are not employed in the 
arrests and searches which bring tho police into direct personal 
contact with their foes. You do not love the man who kicks 
you for doing what he himself acknowledges to be your duty. 
That the Castle, as at present organised, does its very best to 
prevent all unnecessary violence, we are convinced. In the case 
of the boy, Mr. O’Donnell himself admits that Lord Spencer at 
once interfered, and Mr. Trevelyan has set conciliation to himself 
as an end, besides being by character, as Irishmen admit, one 
of the most sympathetic of men; but the responsible Chiefs 
cannot be everywhere, and we are utterly unable to believe 
that with an irritated people and an insulted Pelice, “* hard 
cases” never occur, or that the people are always unreasonable 
in their complaints, exaggerated as they may be. There are 
just complaints enough in England. 

The worst of it all is that no remedy is perceptible. If 
the control of the Police in Ireland were entrusted to local 
bodies, outrage for popular ends would never be prevented 
or punished. Even in England, it is sometimes essential to 
supersede, practically or formally, the local authorities; while 
throughout the Continent, Parliaments elected by universal 
suffrage have refused to hand over to great municipalities the 
duty of maintaining order. It is very doubtful if Parlia- 
ment would venture upon such a step in London, and in 





Dublin it would be an abnegation of duty which all propertied 
citizens would condemn. If it were possible, that would be 
the solution which would most relieve England; but it 
is not possible. Nor can we see how the ‘area of 
Police work is to be restricted. If Mr. O’Donnell were 
governing Jreland to-morrow, and found himself threatened 
by assassinating Societies, and detested by the lower classes 
and abandoned by the respectable population—for that is the 
situation in disaffected districts—he would be compelled to use 
his police, to rely on informers, to make razzias for the sake of 
obtaining evidence, or to let society go to pieces. He would 
have no alternative, and being an Irishman, would probably 
act with a sternness and disregard of law from which the 
Englishman in Ireland is debarred, alike by policy, and 
by his own feeling that he is, after all, without the 
sanction of the people whom he governs. A native Govern- 
ment in Ireland situated like the British would do precisely 
the same things, suffer from the same obstacles, and, if we 
may judge from the conduct of all the secret tribunals in 
Ireland, be far more ready to shed blood. Nor can we hope 
anything from changes in individuals. The Irish Extremists 
themselves say Lord Spencer, Mr. Trevelyan, and Mr. Hamilton 
are as good as Englishmen can be, and would rather be 
governed by them than by Irishmen penetrated with English 
feeling. The Stipendiaries are mostly Irishmen, and are 
made rigid by their position, which is that of men with no 
foothold but the Law. The Police are all Irishmen, sympathise 
on many points profoundly with the people, and are made 
harsh, when they are harsh, chiefly by the sense of undeserved 
popular hate. An easier police, when let alone, is not to be 
found in Europe, or one less martinet. We can think of no 
cure for the situation and its consequences, except a sleepless 
supervision, which is already kept up by men determined to 
avoid oppression, but which might possibly be made even 
more effective by more inspection of the best kind, and by 
stricter instructions to avoid every arrest and occasion of 
collision not directly authorised by superior authority. 
Even then much would remain to be done, the truth of 
the matter being that the best-selected, best-disciplined, 
and best-directed police cannot be made agreeable, except by 
the sense that, as regards all well-doers, it is living among 
friends. The London Police is the best mannered and least 
hated in the world; but the London Police, when mobbed— 
as, for instance, in a student row, or a café outbreak—hits 
very hard, hits sometimes the wrong men, and occasionally 
delivers testimony which Magistrates have to sift. The cir- 
cumstances which in London are occasional are in Ireland 
chronic, and are bitterly aggravated by the fact that in 
Ireland, when the Police do their duty, they are cen- 
sured by a section of Irish Members as savagely as when 
they exceed it, and are held by most of their country- 
men to be equally deserving of detestation. It is not 
because they are acting illegally that in some districts of Ire- 
land the Police are refused carriage for money, that in others 
they are regarded as lepers, and that in Dublin a report of a 
plot for assassinating active policemen seems so natural that 
nobody discredits it. There is nothing to be done, except to go 
on patiently, and steadily punish every excess of zeal, and wait 
for the hcur when Irishmen, taught by bitter experience, shall 
recognise the limits of the possible. Perhaps it will never 
come. 





THE LYONS TRIALS. 


7": Trial of Prince Krapotkine and the fifty-two “ Anarch- 

ists,” though undoubtedly suggested by the * manifesta- 
tions” at Montceau les Mines, and the dynamite explosions 
at the Café Bellecour in Lyons, had no ostensible relation to 
either of those events. Montceau is a long way from 
Lyons, and it has never been ascertained whether the attempt 
to blow up the Café Bellecour (which resulted in at least 
one death) was prompted by private vengeance or contrived 
by anarchist plotters. The prosecution was instituted by 
order of the Minister of the Interior, under a law passed in 
1872 for the suppression of the “International Association of 
Workmen,” whereby a Correctional Court, composed of three 
Judges, is empowered to try, without jury, persons accused of 
belonging to that Society; and if found guilty, award them 
sentences of from two to five years’ imprisonment. “ Extenuat- 
ing circumstances” would, we believe, enable the Court to 
pronounce somewhat milder penalties, But the old Interna- 
tional became defunct years ago, and the efforts of the Presi- 
dent of the Tribunal and the Procureur of the Republic were 
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directed to proving that the Fédération Lyonnaise and the 
Fédération Jurassienne, to which most of the accused belonged, 
were the old thing revived under a new name. Direct evidence 
not always being forthcoming, the prosecution sought to infer 
the prisoners’ connection with one or other of these Societies 
by questioning them touching their opinions, the meetings 
they attended, the papers to which they contributed or sub- 
scribed. It was, in short, to use a French phrase, a proces de 
tendance. The President (who, like all French Judges, sided 
with the prosecution) seemed more anxious to prove that the 
prisoners held anarchic. views than that they were affiliated to 
Socialist Societies, and the Procureur demanded an exemplary 
punishment for Prince Krapotkine, on the ground that the 
latter is the father of this latest development of Socialism. 

The inclusion of Prince Krapotkine in the prosecution is 
as remarkable as the exclusion from it of M. Elisée Reclus, 
his friend and intimate. The one has been no less bold than 
the other in the propagation of Anarchist principles; they 
belong to the same Societies, write in the same papers, and the 
name of the celebrated geographer was as frequently men- 
tioned during the proceedings as the name of the notorious 
Nihilist. It is an open secret that M. Reclus owes his im- 
munity from arrest solely to the fact that the Government 
feared that the prosecution of so eminent a Frenchman might 
provoke an inconvenient agitation. This was stated in open 
court by Dr. Gauthier, one of the prisoners, without drawing 
any contradiction from the Tribunal or the Procureur. 

The most striking features at the trials were the defiant 
attitude of the accused, and the boldness of their declarations. 
Many of them went beyond the Judge’s question, and seemed 
to glory in committing themselves. One man, a weaver of the 
name of Saulaville, when asked if he had not belonged to the 
Fédération Lyonnaise, answered in the negative. Desiring, he 


said, to preserve his “liberty of action,” he had purposely 
refrained from joining that or any other society ; but he wished 
it to be understood that he fully approved of all that his 
fellow-anarchists had said, and of the means of action which 
they advocated. Another, when asked if he had not publicly 
expressed approval of the “manifestations” at Montceau 
(which consisted, it will be remembered, in blowing up 


churches with dynamite), after denying the imputation, ob- 
served that he would repair the omission by then and there 
saying that he did most heartily approve of them. Several 
gloried in the fact that they had taken part in presenting a 
pistol of honour to Fourier, a workman who, during a strike 
at Lyons, had made an unsuccessful attempt to shoot a patron 
(master). Bernard, a locksmith, wound up an eloquent speech 
by declaring that, when the people descended into the streets, 
“he would be there.” Gauthier, by far the ablest anarchist 
of the Lyons group, capped his companion’s speech by saying 
that, when that day came, Gauthier, the Doctor of Law, would 
be found fighting side by side with the locksmith Bernard. 

Gauthier is a handsome, dark-complexioned man, of twenty- 
seven, a distinguished University graduate, an advocate, and a 
docteur-en-droit. He possesses a voice of silvery sweetness, and 
spoke with an eloquence which visibly moved even the Tribunal 
and the. Bar, His French is of marvellous purity and strength, 
and he is said to be the author of the “ Joint Declaration of 
Anarchist Principles”’ which was effectively read, between the 
examinations and the defence, by Napoléon Tissaud, a young 
man of Dantonic aspect, with black, dishevelled hair. This 
declaration is probably the most extraordinary document to 
which forty-seven men, presumably sane, ever appended their 
signatures. In the new society for which they are preparing 
the way, there will be neither private property nor public 
law, neither Governments nor institutions. All human re- 
lations will he based on a system of “free contracts, 
revocable at pleasure” (sic), and everybody will be at full 
liberty to exercise his faculties and gratify his desires ! 
That men like Krapotkine, Reclus, and Gauthier should hold 
views of which this is the latest and authoritative expression, 
simply shows that Anarchy is not a set of principles susceptible 
of discussion, but a faith, to be accepted or rejected, and that 
its devotees are as credulous and fanatical as the most bigoted 
believers in the creeds which Anarchists denounce as super- 
stitions, and seek to suppress. 

There are circumstances in the-life of Prince Krapotkine, 
as, we believe, in the life of Elisée Reclus, which in some 
measure account for his hatred of Governments and his 
despair of reform, save by the overturn of all things. At 
the same time, it is quite evident that, unless their utter- 
ances had found a responsive echo in France, they would 
have had ne following, and that the prosecution in which 





one of them is involved, and from which the other 
narrowly escaped, would never have been instituted. 
Socialism is no new thing; its increasing prevalence on the 
Continent arises, probably, in equal measure from the decay 
of religious belief, a growing conviction on the part of the wage- 
earning classes that they are unfairly excluded by the rich 
from a share in the good things of life—ease, leisure, 
and amusement—intensified by the feeling, the misery of 
which can only be understood by those who have ex- 
perienced it, that between their families and starvation 
there is only the labour of their hands. Anarchism is the 
ne plus ultra of Socialism, and in France it may be regarded 
as a fierce, unreasoning protest against the over-government 
and restrictions on personal liberty which still prevail to a 
much greater extent than most Englishmen have any idea of. 
There are said to be a million office-holders in France, nearly 
every one of whom considers himself, by virtue of his position, 
entitled to treat the public with contumely and contempt. The 
police have just as much power under the Republic as they had 
under the Empire, and the system of keeping prisoners au secret, 
trying to entangle them in their talk, and, while presumably 
innocent, treating them as guilty, must be constantly sowing a 
portentous crop of hatreds. Even this trial afforded several 
instances of petty tyranny. The prisoners, being so placed that 
they could not hear the examinations, made the reasonable 
request that, with a view to their defence, they might be allowed 
to see the newspapers containing reports of the proceedings. 
This request was at once granted by the Court, but the Prefect, 
their legal custodian, absolutely refused to give it effect. He re- 
fused, in like manner, to let them see their wives, friends, or legal 
advisers. M. Perraudin, Commissioner of Police, gave evidence 
of what had passed at various Anarchist meetings. When asked 
how he had procured his information, he said he had obtained 
it from his subordinates; but he declined either to produce 
them or give their names, and in this refusal he was supported 
by the Court. On one occasion, the captain in command of 
the soldiers who garrisoned the salle des pas perdus informed 
the prisoners that he had “ arranged” some of their friends of 
the Paris Commune, and if he might have his way, he would 
“arrange” them in like manner. For this outrage he was 
rightly punished with thirty days’ arrest. 

If these things can be done under the Republic, what must 
have been the state of affairs under the Empire ? 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON FREE SCHOOLS. 


T will not be Mr. Chamberlain’s fault, if Free Schools do not 
soon become a burning question. In his speech at Bir- 
mingham, on Monday, he did his best to fire the train. A 
Minister of the Crown does not upbraid the working-classes 
with their indifference to their own interests, unless he is 
genuinely anxious that they should keep a sharper look-out 
after them, and this is precisely the line which Mr. Chamber- 
lain took. ‘I marvel,” he said, “ at the patience with which 
Englishmen bear an infliction which has been abolished long 
ago in the United States of America, which hardly exists at 
the present time in a single English colony, and which has 
been removed in almost every Continental country.” Perhaps. 
the patience of Englishmen will even now not be broken down 
by having to pay twopence a week for a child’s schooling ; but 
when they learn that a Cabinet Minister thinks them 
fools for not at once throwing off the burden, they may 
feel a sudden irksomeness in what they have hitherto taken so 
calmly. - At all events, Mr. Chamberlain must have the 
matter very much at heart, or he would not call upon the 
working-classes to insist upon either the rates or the taxes 
being additionally charged for their sole benefit. It is worth 
while to look a little closely into the reasons he assigns for his 
eagerness, in order to determine whether they are sufficient to 
explain it. 

First of all, let us take the comparison which Mr. Chamber- 
lain institutes between Elementary Schools in this country and 
in the United States. There is, we imagine, this vital 
difference between the two cases. The American Common 
Schools are, in fact, as well as in name, the schools to which 
the great mass of the population send their children. If 
this were so in England, the theoretical objection to Free 
Schools would in a great measure disappear. If a whole com- 
munity give their children the same education, it becomes a 
small matter how they arrange to pay for it. Every family 
comes in for its share of the benefit, and if it is found more 
convenient to pay for it by levying a rate universally than by 
charging fees universally, the worst that can be said of the 
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plan is that it bears hardly on childless couples, and on 
bachelors and spinsters who happen to live in houses of their 
own, or to be in any other way subject to local taxation. It 
is altogether different when, as in England, one class 
sends its children to the Elementary Schools, and the other 
classes send their children to schools which they pay for them- 
selves. In this case, the community rates itself, not for the 
benefit of all its members, but for the benefit of a particular 
class—a very large and important class, no doubt, and one which, 
under actual circumstances, may fairly expect a very large sub- 
sidy towards the cost of its education—but still, only one class 
out of many, and one not possessing any exclusive title to saddle 
the State with expenses, whether in the matter of education, or 
of any other good thing for which money has to be paid. Mr. 
Chamberlain had this difficulty put to him by Mr. Mundella. 
Was there not, he asked, just as much reason in a cry for 
free gas as in a cry for free schools? Mr. Chamberlain 
answered, as advocates who do not see their way out 
of a difficulty are accustomed to answer, by drawing 
a distinction. Private lighting, he said, is paid for 
by individuals, and private education ought to be paid for 
by individuals also. But public lighting is paid for by the 
community ; and public education, so far as it is prescribed by 
law, ought equally to be paid for by the community. But this 
analogy does not really touch the objection. Street lighting, 
like the common schools in America, is provided for all and 
paid for by all. Elementary schools in England are, as a matter 
of fact, provided for a class. It does not follow that they 
ought to be entirely paid for by that class, because they are 
provided, to a great extent, in the interest, though not for the 
use, of the whole community. The State is known to suffer 
by individual ignorance; that, no doubt, is a reason why 
the State should pay for removing that ignorance. But 
then the individual gains by the acquisition of knowledge ; 
that is equally a reason why the individual should pay for 
that acquisition. The existing system is a fair, and, as regards 
the State, a generous, compromise between these two views, 
The community pays by far the largest part of the cost of 
elementary education, but it insists that, wherever he has 
the power to do so, the parent should pay a fractional share. 

Mr. Chamberlain further argues that, by depriving parents 
of the opportunity of making money out of the labour of their 
children, we have imposed on them as great a sacrifice as we 
are entitled to do, and that the community which has estab- 
lished this system, in the interest of all, ought to pay for 
it. This is the same fallacy over again. The community, 
in the interest of all, compels parents to make a cer- 
tain sacrifice in the interest of their children. It is not the 
community only that gains by the extension of education ; the 
individual child gains at least as much. Yes, Mr. Chamber- 
lain may be supposed to say, the individual child, but not the 
individual parent. What the community does is to make 
parents forego their children’s earnings, not for their own 
sakes, but for the sake of the children; and when the State, 
in its own interest, imposes on A a sacrifice for the advantage 
of B, it is bound not to leave A to bear any part of the cost. 
If there were no special tie between parent and child, this 
would be fair reasoning. When a man is ordered by law to do 
for the good of the community something which, but for 
the law, he would have been under no obligation to do, 
he ought to be repaid all the expenses that he is put to. 
If, for example, in a time of distress, employers were ordered 
to feed all their workmen, as the most convenient way of 
keeping them alive, they would have a just claim on the com- 
munity for the amount they had had to spend in carrying out 
this direction. But the law does order parents to feed their 
children, and punishes them if, having the means, they omit to 
feed them. According to Mr. Chamberlain’s analogy, this is 
unjust. In depriving parents of the opportunity of saving 
money by withholding food from their children, we have im- 
posed upon them as great a sacrifice as we are entitled to do, and 
the community which has established this system in the interest 
of all, ought to pay forit. Probably, Mr. Chamberlain would 
say that as parents are under a moral as well as a legal obligation 
not to let their children starve, we are not bound to repay them 
the money spent in the discharge of this obligation, except in 
cases where they have not the means to. fulfil it at their own cost. 
But is not a parent equally bound not to let his children grow 
up in complete ignorance, and if so,ought not the cost of 
their education equally to come out of his pocket, except 
when his poverty does not allow him to obey the law? As 
regards the working-classes, it is evident that they could not, 
if they would, bear the whole expense of providing schools 








and teachers for their children. If the community did not, 
in some shape or other, interfere, the greater number of these 
children would go entirely uneducated. It is so much to the 
interest of the State that this should not happen, that it 
may with perfect consistency take a large part of the burden 
upon itself. But to take the whole would be to ignore 
the essential fact that a parent owes to his child duties which 
he does not owe to the world at large. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s theoretical defence of Free Schools thus 
turns out to be altogether worthless. Let us see whether he 
is more successful in his practical defence of them. In this 
part of his subject, he seems to rely on two arguments. The 
collection of school fees inflicts a heavy burden on the teachers, 
and it makes compulsion unpopular. The first of these objec. 
tions is not without force, but it points not to the abolition of 
fees, but to a change in the mode of collecting them. A teacher’s 
time, says Mr. Chamberlain, is something too valuable to be 
wasted in the collection of twopences. Then let some one whose 
time is less valuable be employed in the collection of twos 
pences. Let school fees be got in by a fee-collector, just as rents 
are got in by a rent-collector, or rates by a rate-collector. It 
is not an office which demands any special intellectual qualities, 
and a teacher must be but a poor hand at his trade, if he is 
not fit to do better things than extract school fees out of un- 
willing parents. But this fact is no more a reason for abolish- 
ing fees than the fact that, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had to collect the Income-tax, as well as impose it, there 
would be a still greater waste of brain-power. But the 
remedy would be to appoint tax-collectors, not to abolish 
the Income-tax, and so the remedy for the waste of 
brain-power in making elementary teachers collect school 
fees is to be found in the transfer of the duty to in- 
ferior hands, not in the abolition of school fees. As regards 
the alleged connection between school fees and the unpopularity 
of compulsion, Mr. Chamberlain has himself urged that the 
real sacrifice laid upon the parent is the loss of his child’s 
earnings; and so long as he is made to bear this loss, he will 
dislike compulsion. This part of Mr. Chamberlain’s reasoning 
is so weak, that it is difficult not to suspect that his real motive 
for being thus eager for the establishment of free schools is one 
which he does not as yet think it expedient to proclaim. Free 
Schools and Voluntary Schools cannot, except in very rare 
instances, exist side by side; and in this impossibility, the 
explanation of Mr. Chamberlain’s crusade against school fees 
may probably be found. 








THE USE OF INQUESTS. 

HE Daily News is quite right, from its point of view, in its 
onslaught upon Coroners for allowing such inquiries as 

the one now proceeding at Hounslow; but itis quite wrong, from 
another, and, we think, broader point. It assumes that the 
Coroner’s function is to ascertain the cause of a sudden and un- 
explained death; and, so assuming, argues that Dr. Diplock, in 
virtually trying the late Dr. Edwardes on a charge of indecent 
assault, is stepping altogether outside his province. Un- 
doubtedly, upon that assumption, the case is a very gross one. 
No human being doubts that Dr. Edwardes killed himself, or 
that his reason for killing himself was a dread of the con- 
sequences of a charge brought against him by a female patient, 
and supported by his partner, Dr. Whitmarsh. Not only, 
moreover, is the moral conviction of the Coroner, and the jury, 
and the public complete, but the legal evidence is all that could be 
wished, and an unimpeachable verdict could have been returned 
on the first day. Witnesses whose testimony is unimpugned saw 
every step of Dr. Edwardes’ path, and he himself admitted, in a 
letter written just before death, his intention of committing 
suicide. If, therefore, a decision as 1o the cause of death is all 
that is required, Dr. Diplock, in trying to ascertain whether Dr. 
Edwardes was scoundrel or victim, in summoning Mrs. Bignell, 
and, above all, in examining Dr. Whitmarsh, travelled into 
matters altogether beyond his province, and might even be 
charged with pandering to the love of gossip which exists 
throughout every grade of English society. It is an odd 
amusement, no doubt, for a Coroner, who is paid by the 
job, who, in a district like Dr. Diplock’s, is always 
in a hurry, who loses valuable time with every extension of 
his inquiry, and who has no promotion to hope for; but still, 
on the assumption, that is the most reasonable explanation of the 
proceedings. But then, is that assumption precisely true? Weare 
under the impression that the business of a Coroner, in cases of 
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suicide, at all events, is somewhat wider than this theory con- 
cedes. He has to make inquisition, not only into the cause of 
death, but into a crime; to decide whether the deceased was 
guilty of self-murder, or was, as a lunatic, irresponsible to the 
laws. Inthe former case, he is bound to ask the jury fora 
verdict which formerly carried penalties once thought most 
grave, and which still involves deep moral reprobation, and, 
therefore, to ascertain in the fullest way all facts bearing 
upon the probable condition of mind of the deceased per- 
son. One of those facts, and the most important in the 
Hounslow case, is the kind of provocation Dr. Edwardes had 
received. If he had been guilty of an indecent assault, and 
had killed himself to escape a prosecution, then he was merely 
a criminal escaping by a second crime from the justice he 
had himself provoked—was, that is, a sane, though cowardly, 
human being—and the verdict ought to be one of Felo de se. 
If, on the other hand, he was a man suddenly and falsely 
accused of an offence peculiarly fatal to a doctor’s pro- 
spects, abandoned by his partner, and with reason to suspect 
that he was the victim of an atrocious conspiracy, then it was 
natural that, under the influence of alarm, grief, and rage, he 
should temporarily lose his reason. Guilty men, no doubt, some- 
times commit self-murder; but suicide, as a rule, is an escape from 
injustice, real or imaginary, and not from the law. It is true 
that juries now rarely return verdicts of Felo de se, and that the 
penalties which in a superstitious age appeared wise have been 
abolished ; but the change has in no way affected the Coroner’s 
duty. He has still to find out whether the deceased was a criminal 
or not, and cannot do it without knowing whether he had 
or had not been guilty of the offence the charge of which, it is 
argued in the court, may have upset his reason. He may be 
said to be trying the character of the dead, but that is precisely 
what he is bound to do, his character being essential evidence, 
not as to the method of his death, but as to the mental con- 
dition under which he chose that method. If it were not so, 
what is the object of inquiring, as every Coroner does, into the 
suicide’s pecuniary affairs, into the letters he recently received, 
into everything in his history—including, in hundreds of cases, 
his hereditary descent—which may throw light upon the 
possibility that he was insane? Juries now assume that possi- 
bility to be a certainty in a way which speaks as strongly for 
their charity as for their unscrupulousness, but their reckless 
kindliness does not affect the Coroner’s legal function. 


Indeed, we are not sure that a Coroner who was also a bit of 
an antiquarian might not defend himself for a far-reaching 
inquiry by another argument altogether. Is it quite certain 
that the privilege which Coroners’ Juries have always assumed 
of distributing blame altogether outside the range of legal 
penalties, is not their right ? They have certainly done it for ages, 
just as Grand Juries have“ presented ” all manner of nuisances ; 
and, so long as the law of Deodand existed, were enabled some- 
times to do it in a very effective and judicial way. They could 
and did levy a fine on the inanimate instrument of death, which 
its owner had to pay, and which was constantly inflicted so 
as to punish negligence, malice, or drunkenness, not punishable 
in any other way. If a gentleman drove over a child, and had 
not taken sufficient care, or shown sufficient sympathy, a 
“ deodand ” was always levied on the vehicle, which the owner 
was compelled to pay. As the deodand was optional with the 
Court, it was always considered in the neighbourhood that-“ So- 
and-So” had been fined for his conduct, which “sarved him 
right, for sure.” The practice led to such abuses, and was so 
absurdly stretched, that the custom, which probably arose, as its 
name suggests, from the wish to levy a sum to be “ given to God ” 
in masses for the dead, was abolished on September Ist, 1846, but 
its existence shows that the idea of the Coroner’s function was 
originally much wider than the Daily News suggests. Even now, 
if an unhappy girl commits suicide to escape shame, the jury in- 
variably ascertains the seducer’s name, and almost as invariably 
adds to its verdict some expression of severe personal censure. 
Why not? The best justification for the existence of an office 
which otherwise could be filled by a police-inspector is that the 
Inquest assures the people that nobody, however humble, can 
die “like a dog,” that a violent death will be accounted for on 
sworn evidence, that there will be no suppression of the facts, 
and that the true reason for death will be discovered, even if 
the inquiry range far afield. Coroners are very often fussy, 
and still more often hurried and indifferent ; but without them, 
the suspicions of foul play—now so rare in England, except 
where foul play has been practised—would be rife in every 








neighbourhood. There is a readiness in this country to credit 
charges of murder, and especially of the murder of children, 
which recalls the middle-ages, and proceeds, we do not doubt, 
from much the same cause,—the suspiciousness of ignorance. 
The Coroner’s Court is full of gossip, but it is sifted gossip, 
and it is much better that gossip should be sifted there than 
that it should float about unsifted, to poison a whole country- 
side. The scene at Hounslow is most discreditable to the 
Hounslow people, who, when the first excitement was over, ought 
to have remembered that they were not appointed judges or jurors, 
or executioners either ; but imagine, without an inquiry, the posi- 
tion of Dr. Whitmarsh and Mrs. Bignell! They might have been 
as innocent as doves, for a mob never gets at the whole truth, 
yet the one might be fined in his whole practice and prospects, 
and the other in every relic of character, by public opinion 
alone. Coroners, no doubt, defer to the public too much, as is 
natural, considering that they are the only elected Judges in 
England, and have to carry with them their jurors, who are 
always full of the public view of the case and of their own 
momentary importance; but, as a rule, when the verdict is 
reached, the facts are fairly understood, and the neighbourhood 
content. Coroners’ Juries are constantly ridiculed, but they are 
very seldom blamed. The popular content may not be a result 
which would be worth the time of a High Court, and a heavy 
Bar, and a cloud of witnesses; but it is worth the time of that 
very irregular, but very efficient, little tribunal, a Coroner’s 
Court, which constantly, with its gossippy way, sweeps away a 
rumour which otherwise would be miasmatic. 





M. RENAN. 


HERE is hardly so curious a study among the many curious 

autobiographical studies to be found in English literature, as 
that which M. Renan has recently given to the world in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, under the title of ‘“ Memories of Infancy and 
Youth.” It is much franker, if we remember Gibbon’s aute- 
biography accurately, than that of Gibbon, though it has a 
somewhat similar ring of calm self-complacency. Of course, 
there is nothing in M. Renan of Gibbon’s old-fashioned pomp. 
Renan is, as he says, a man of his age, and the culture of his 
age ridicules the pomp of manner which the culture of 
Gibbon’s age admired, though, by the way, there is a 
little of the same stiltedness in the records remaining from 
Renan’s youth. The letter to his Director, in which he avowed 
his doubts and his inability to return to Saint Sulpice, has 
the air of a somewhat pompous young man. In it he magnifi- 
cently reproaches God for having brought him into such straits, 
and takes credit to himself for the generous confidence 
which, in spite of this ill-treatment, he still placed,—though 
he did not continue to place it very long,—in God’s pro- 
vidence and government. There is a note of grandiosity 
in this :—“In fact, Monsieur, when I contemplate the inex- 
tricable thread in which God has entangled me during the 
sleep of my reason and my liberty, at a time when I was fol- 
lowing docilely the path which he traced before me, desolating 
thoughts spring up in mysoul...... I have never doubted 
that a wise and good Providence guides the universe, 
guides me to conduct me to my goal. Nevertheless, it 
is not without effort that I have been able to give a 
formal contradiction to apparent facts. I often tell myself 
that common good-sense is hardly capable of appreciating the 
government of Providence, whether it be of humanity, or 
of the universe, or of the individual. The isolated considera- 
tion of facts would never lead one into optimism. It needs some 
courage to make this generous admission to God, in spite of 
experience. I hope never to hesitate on this point, and what- 
ever may be the evils which Providence still reserves for me, I 
shall always believe that he leads me to my greatest possible 
good, by way of the least possible evil.” However, this 
generous admission was not persevered in for any very long 
time. M. Renan had hardly emancipated himself from the rule of 
the Seminary, when he withdrew his confidence from Providenee. 
With his belief in verbal inspiration, the whole of his theological 
creed collapsed at once. For him, everything appears to have 
depended on his power of retaining his belief that the Book of 
Judith was not a physical impossibility; that the second part of 
Isaiah was written by the same prophet who wrote the first 
part; that the Fourth Gospel is never in the smallest contradic- 
tion with the first three, nor any of these last with each other. So 
soon as this belief went, all belief went; and this though, so far 
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as we know, the Roman Catholic Church has never yet. defined 
the meaning it attaches to the word “inspiration,” or the 
amount of those finite and human misconceptions the traces of 
which may be permitted to remain embodied amidst the evidences 
of an overruling divinity. Doubtless, the Protestant Church has 
always inclined to a much greater liberality in this matter than 
the great majority of Roman Catholic divines. Still, there 
seems to be very little excuse in the actual decisions of the 
Roman Church for M. Renan’s eagerness—we may almost call 
it—to stake everything on the question of the verbal 
infallibility of Scripture. Yet he repeats again and again 
in these recollections of his youth that to detect Scripture in 
a single minute error was enough for him. “ Let us assume 
that amidst the thousand skirmishes in which criticism and the 
apology of the orthodox faith have engaged, there have been 
some in which, by accident and contrary to appearances, the 
orthodox side is right; it is impossible that it is right a 
thousand times in its wager, and it is enough that it should be 
wrong in but a single instance for the thesis of inspiration to be 
annihilated.” Of course if the Roman Church had ever 
committed itself absolutely to the rigid accuracy of every 
number and every human phrase in Scripture, clear evi- 
dence of a single error would be enough to extinguish 
belief in the infallibility of that Church. But the Roman 
theologians utterly deny that this is so, and at all events, 
M. Renan knew perfectly well that in other Christian com- 
munions there is ample liberty of criticism of the human 
documents in which revelation is embodied, and ample 
freedom to combine this liberty of criticism with a pro- 
found belief in the reality of that revelation. But in truth, 
if we may trust his account of himself, that opinion which 
he describes as being formed “by a sort of impersonal concre- 
tion outside oneself, of which one is in some manner nothing 
but the spectator,” was at work almost immediately after 
his exit from the Catholic Church, forming itself into 
the most polished concrete of absolute sceptical impene- 
trability to supernatural influence imaginable by man. 
Supernatural influence has, indeed, no existence for M. 
Renan, except as a dream of the past, which stimulates more 
than anything else the play of his good-humoured irony and 
his genial contempt. It is true that he speaks of his first 
impressions of life after giving up Christianity as very desolate 
impressions,—impressions of a world from which all that 
was great had vanished away; but even this portion of his 
reminiscences does not convey to us any very deep feeling 
of reality. One gathers rather that it was the giving-way 
of the ecclesiastical framework of life that M. Renan missed, 
much more than his faith itself. “ Like an enchanted 
circle,” he says, “Catholicism embraces the whole life with so 
much force that, when one is deprived of it, everything seems 
fade and sad. I felt terribly like an exile (dépaysé), The 
universe produced on me the effect of a dry, cold desert. From 
the moment that Christianity ceased to be the truth, the rest 
appeared to me frivolous, and hardly worth taking an interest 
in. The collapse of my life upon itself left me with a feeling of 
vacuity, like that which follows a fever or a disappointed love. 
The struggle which had :tirely occupied me had been so intense 
that I now found everything narrow and contemptible. The 
world seemed to me mediocre and poor in virtue. What I saw 
appeared to me a fall, a decadence ; I regarded myself as lost in 
an ant-hill of pigmies.” That suggests to us more of the 
dejection which attends the loss of the sense of a mighty 
organisation behind one, than the loss of a mighty companion- 
ship within one. And, indeed, there is no evidence at all in these 
reminiscences that M. Renan ever did lose this conviction, or, in- 
deed, that he ever held it as more than a creed vouched for by the 
highest dogmatic authority. It is true, he says in one place, “ The 
idea that in abandoning the Church, I should remain faithful to 
Jesus, got full control of me; and if I had been capable of a 
belief in apparitions, I should certainly have seen Jesus saying 
to me, ‘ Abandon me, in order to be my disciple.’” But, as a 
matter of fact, whatever, as M. Renan so quaintly says, he 
might or might not have seen, if he had been “capable of” a par- 
ticular belief,—which we take the liberty of remarking that he no 
more knows, than any of us know what we might see, if we 
thought something different from what we do think,—there is 
nothing approaching to the attitude of discipleship towards 
Christ visible either in this or any other of his writings known 
to the world. On the contrary, what one feels is that from the 
moment when he abandoned Christianity, M. Renan took 
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Christ under his historical patronage, and made a sort of 
vow to himself to be a generous sceptic, courteous and 
benignant to his old Roman-Catholic masters, full of gracious 
sentiment to his former Lord, and constant to main- 
tain the fascinating character of the childish faith which 
he had deliberately renounced. Unlike Gibbon, M. Renan 
would mingle suavity with all his scepticism, thereby, as he 
well knew, making it all the more effective. The scorn which 
is really kindly and appreciative, tells much more effectively than 
the scorn which is purely contemptuous. When you can afford 
frankly to praise,—as you praise a child,—there is no danger 
of your returning to adore. M. Renan certainly misled himself, 
if he supposed, as he tells us, that the papers, even of hig 
earliest sceptical period, were in any sense Christian. No 
doubt, they expressed “a lively liking [govt] for the Evangeli- 
cal ideal, and for the character of the Founder of Christianity,” 
just as they also expressed a lively liking for the fathers of 
Saint Sulpice. So Wordsworth had undoubtedly a lively liking 
for the little girl at Goodrich Castle, who spoke of her dead 
brother and sister as still belonging to the little family of which 
she herself was the joy, and as lying under the grass to listen 
while she sat and sang to them. But the whole spirit of M. 
Renan’s remihiscences, as well as of his better known writings, 
belies the notion that he ever carried a Christianity of any sort 
out of his Roman Catholicism. From the time he left the 
Roman Church, he lived apparently under a sort of honourable 
understanding with himself, that he would be tender and gentle 
and generous in his recognition of the better aspects of the 
religion he had thrown off. But every trace of obedience to it, 
of reverence for it, of inward piety towards it, disappeared finally 
from the moment when he escaped into the shade,—as he reminds 
himself that chrysalises do when they are about to assume the 
form of a butterfly,—to cast off his soutane, and take the dress 
of a layman. 


Nothing is so disagreeable in these reininiscences as Renan’s 
account of the change which his scepticism gradually made 
in his estimate of moral conduct. It is not, indeed, 
always easy to say when M. Renan is talking seriously, 
and when he is talking in a tone of deliberate badinage. He 
has a large fund of mild humour, and does not scruple to avail 
himself of it to mystify his readers. When, for instance, he 
tells us of his publisher’s first visit to him, and of that imposing 
stamped agreement which M. Lévy brought with him, the very 
sight of which prevented M. Renan from making the few sugges- 
tions which were in his mind to obtrude, lest so beautiful a sheet 
of paper should be lost, he is no more serious than when he tells 
us how he had to renounce travelling by omnibus, because the 
conductors had ceased to regard him as a passenger of whom 
any account need be taken. Possibly he is not quite serious 
when he explains how pleasant it is in the East to go accom- 
panied by an armed man whom one positively forbids to use 
his arms, or how much he should like to have the power of 
life and death over every one, in order not to use it; 
or how he should delight to keep slaves, solely in order 
to pet them and make them adore him. But if he is. not 
serious when he tells us that after being emancipated from 
Christianity, he continued to live a strictly moral life only 
because no man should allow himself more than one breach of 
social convenances at the same time, and that, therefore, and 
therefore only, he can boast of having been loved only by four 
women, his mother, his sister, his wife, and his daughter; 
or again, when he says that he soon discovered the vanity 
of the virtue of chastity, “as of all others,” and recognised 
especially that Nature does not in any way “attach any 
importance’ to man being chaste;” when he assures us that 
there is “something ridiculous in being virtuous, when one 
is not obliged to be so by any professional obligation ;” 
that “ the priest, recognising it as his object in life to be chaste, 
just as the soldier recognises it as his to be brave, is almost 
the only one who can, without ridicule, hold to the principles 
concerning which morality and fashion indulge themselves in 
such strange combats ;” if M. Renan is not serious, we say; 
in all this part of his autobiography, we can only express 
our opinion that the net result is very nearly as bad as if he 
is. To write in this fashion, with the wish to mystify 
the world, and make every one believe that morality, like 
religion, is mere matter for badinage, is at least as bad as hold- 
ing specifically that unprofessional virtue is rather ridiculous 
than otherwise. M. Renan says that a good deal of his gentle- 
ness is probably due to a bottom of indifference,—and, on the 
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whole, we agree with him. Complacency with himself,a sentiment 
of kindliness to the world at large, a deeply-rooted horror of the 
selfishness of exclusive friendships, a vague feeling of gratitude 
to some one, “ without exactly knowing to whom I ought to be 
grateful,” —this last naturally enough, as M. Renan is deeply 
convinced that there is no appreciable trace of the action of any 
Will in the world superior to that of. man,—such is the stock 
of moral virtues of which M. Renan has made salvage, after the 
wreck of his faith. In fine, they do not leave us with any very 
deep respect for this smooth, humorous, learned, industrious, 
imaginative man, who has slipped £0 easily along the “ charming 
promenade ” of his extremely sentimental existence. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





GREEK FEELING TOWARDS MR. GLADSTONE. 
[To THe EpIToR OF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—I have recently returned from a visit to Greece, and should 
like to record what I have gathered of the feeling of that 
country towards England. I was travelling with three friends, 
and previous to our leaving Athens on a short tour, Mr. Tricoupis 
kindly gave notice of our coming to the places lying in our way, 
adding that one of the party was a relation of Mr. Gladstone. 
‘The result was that in several of the towns and villages, Nauplia, 
Argos, Corinth, Krissa, Cirra, Delphi, and Arachova, we were 
received with an enthusiasm which fairly startled us. Much of 
it, doubtless, was shown in honour of Mr. Gladstone; but the 
local authorities took the opportunity of presenting addresses, 
which contained the warmest expressions of cordiality and grati- 
tude towards England. They spoke of themselves as indebted 
to England for their freedom, their territory, and their prospects 
of development. In many cases, they had put themselves to 
much inconvenience to do us honour, sparing no effort to organ- 
ise such a reception as they thought the occasion demanded. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to convey to others the impression 
we took away of a hearty and wide-spread friendliness existing 
among the Greeks towards England; but I thought myself bound 
in fairness to them to make some public mention of these facts, 
on reaching home.—I an, Sir, &c., 


Eton College, January 8th. KE. LyttTEttTon. 





THE MILES PLATTING CASE. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—With no wish uselessly to prolong this correspondence, 
or quibble about trifles, may I say a few further words? 
I must, I think, be expressing the feelings of many of the 
laity of the Church of England, when I say that her present 
position is painfully humiliating. Comparing her noble po- 
tentiality with—in spite of all the unseen leaven of her earnest, 
widespread work—her present almost comparative impotence, 
am I wrong, when I say that many have been quietly, but not 
unconcervedly, looking on at her intestine struggles the last few 
years, and caring very little intrinsically for the comparative 
trivialities which have caused so much disturbance, have yet 
seen in then the germs of a vis viva, which, once set free, would 
renew her strength, and send the pulsations of a nobler life 
through her veins ? 


Thus, with no feelings of intolerance, but great sympathy 
with both sides, and without desire to deepen any soreness of 
feeling, or alienation of spirit, from our common Church, I, and 
perhaps many fellow-Churchmen, see in the course Bishop Jack- 
son has followed, and Bishop Fraser has been blamed for not 
taking, a disappointment of our hopes that no patched peace 
would resunlt—no hypodermic injection of Episcopal morphia be 
given, as it were—but that in greater earnestness, born of her 
greater need, the present difficulties and weakness of the Church 
would be bravely met, and resolutely overcome. 


In this, I believe—not consciously with any bigotry or blind- 
ness of heart, but with devotion to the Church’s ideal of the 
position she claims to occupy, but does not—may be found some 
of the approval which has been accorded to the Bishop of Man- 
chester’s conduct, and some of the regret which has followed 
that of the Bishop of London.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hanley, Staffordshire, January 14th. Frepericx Hatcn. 


[Mr. Haigh appears to be very much in earnest, but not a 
little mysterious or obscure.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





SIR E. STRACHEY ON RITUALISM. 
(To THe Eprtor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Allow me to question the accuracy of the terms used by 
Sir Edward Strachey. He speaks of a “ reconstitution” of the 
National Church as the aim of the Ritualists, and instances the 
Mass and Auricular Confession as the doctrines which they are 
bringing back. If Sir Edward will look into his Prayer-book, he 
will find that a certain order of men is set apart to whom is 
confided the exclusive right of celebrating the Lord’s Supper and 
pronouncing Absolution. Whether or no we use the terms, the 
whole principle of the Mass and Auricular Confession is involved 
in this provision. If you take it away—and a short Act of 
Parliament, providing that henceforth all ministers shall be 
ordained according to the form provided for the Ordering of 
Deacons, and not otherwise, would take it away—you will “ re- 
constitute” the National Church. Whether yoa would then 
“comprehend the Nonconformists,” seeing that they do not wish 
to be comprehended, is an open question. But I altogether 
protest against the application of the term “progress” to a 
move in this direction. To a large body of Churchmen, it would 
be a “retrogression” to the time before the Day of Pentecost. 
—I an, Sir, &c., A. H. W. 


THE BORDESLEY PATRONAGE. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SpecTaTor,”’) 
Sir,—Mr. Coker Adams has probably trusted to the “ Clergy 
List ” in his correction of my presumed error. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that the present patronage at Bordesley rests 
with the Trustees, from one of whom my information as to the 
fact was directly received.—I am, Sir, &c., 


F. Smrcox Lea. 
Tedstone Delamere Rectory, Worcester, January 15th. 





CONSECRATED GROUND. 
[To tHE Eprtor oF THE ‘‘ SPEcraTOR.”’] 

Sir,—Will you allow me, as a perplexed Nonconformist, to ask 
through your columns a question about “ consecrated ground ?” 
What is the reason why in these days pious and intelligent 
Churchmen attach apparently such importance to the consecra- 
tion of the mere soil of their graveyards? Of old, in ages of 
strife and violence, the awe which surrounded consecrated things 
and places protected them from violation, and the cause of order 
and civilisation was largely served by it. There can be no 
doubt, too, that consecration was supposed to be a protection 
against the demons, to whose ravages we poor outcasts beyond 
the sacred pale were held to be peculiarly obnoxious. It would 
be an insult to suppose that this superstition survives in the 
pious and intelligent persons to whom I refer. But I should be 
thankful for information as to the real advantages which they 
are supposed to gain. Do they imagine that those whose re- 
mains lie in consecrated ground enjoy any privileges which we 
poor exiles miss, who lie in the profane ground on the other side 
of the path? Do Churchmen who are buried at sea rest un- 
easily in the depths? Once, we Nonconformists used to be 
consigned by charitable Churchmen to the “ uncovenanted 
mercies of God.” The uncharitable and the weak brethren 
of the high Ritual school would not allow us so much. But 
we always felt, with much composure, that we had a rich 
portion even in the uncovenanted mercies of a God who is love. 
But we hear little of these uncovenanted mercies now. Let us 
hope that they have passed, not from Churchmen’s lips only, 
but from their minds and hearts. 

It is time that the fiction of “consecrated earth ” should 
follow them,—as if Christ had not consecrated every clod. It 
is strange, indeed, that Christian Churchmen should be so eager 
thus to entrench their graves from chance contact with the body 
of a Christian Nonconformist, when a chance tomb in a garden 
was the scene both of the “burial and the resurrection of their 
Lord. I am persuaded that Churchmen do not fully appreciate 
the measure in which, by persisting in attaching these utterly un- 
substantial, and, I might add cruel, distinctions to Christianity, 
they cause the infidel to blaspheme, and hinder the work of 
Christ’s Gospel in the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Batpwin Brown. 

[Is it true, that most Churchmen are eager “ to entrench their 
graves from chance contact with the body of a Christian Non- 
conformist ?” We imagined that “ most Churchmen” were in 
favour of the Burial Act, which gives Nonconformists the right 
of burying in Churchyards, even using their own service.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 
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MR. DENING AND CHURCH MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 

[To tHE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—You so often express interest in Asiatic affairs, that you 
will probably not object to inform your readers of an event 
which promises well for Christianity in Japan, and in Buddhist 
countries generally. A distinguished Missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society has just been ejected from his office in 
Hakodade, in consequence of his open refusal to teach Christ- 
ianity any longer on the doctrinal basis of the lower Evangelical 
School, which holds that mankind is born under the curse of an 
hereditary immortality of sin and misery, through Adam’s 
transgression, and that the unsaved part of mankind is destined 
to everlasting torment in hell, their natural immortality securing 
the eternity of the infliction. Mr. Dening, chiefly as the result 
of Biblical study under the condition of close contact with the 
educated classes of Japan, has come to think that Christianity 
has for its object, in the Divine Incarnation, to bestow renewal 
of character and immortal life on all of mankind who do not 
reject the proffered boon, the ultimate issue of wilful and 
persistent rejection being, in fact, that awful nirvana, or 
dissolution of individual existence, which Scripture threatens, 
under the name of “everlasting destruction.” The effect of 
these persuasions is not to shake, but to confirm, men’s faith 
in the main doctrines of orthodox Christianity, both on their 
formidable and gracious sides. 

But the Directors of the Church Missionary Society, sum- 
moning Mr. Dening to England, have just determined, on the 
8th instant, after allowing him one interview with the Ecclesias- 
tical (or Clerical) Sub-Committee, to “disconnect ” him from 
their service forthwith, without granting even a hearing by the 
General Committee, because contrary to their custom. Even 
the Sanhedrim did not stone Stephen until they had heard him, 
much less did they resolve to put an end to his mission on the 
recommendation of a Rabbinical sub-committee. However, the 
deed is done, and January 8th will be a red-letter day in the 
Missionary calendar of Asia, for the work then performed will 
precipitate the inevitable reconstruction of the Sectarian 
Missionary Societies. From the whole world of thinking 
Christendom and Heathendom will arise, let us hope, a speedy 
demand for the modification of these organisations, which, 
notwithstanding their many eminent merits, entrust the central 
control over the business of teaching Christianity to Asia, with 
its 800,000,000 of souls, to Boards (“I speak as a man”) who 
seem to be incapable of understanding Buddhism, or of present- 
ing the Gospel in a quite credible and Scriptural form to the 
homan race. The London Missionary Society is already ex- 
ceptionally tolerant. 

The qualifications of Mr. Dening add a peculiar emphasis to 
the resolve of the Church Missionary Society, since they would 
scarcely, except under the fixed determination that all their 
Missionaries shall teach the doctrine of endless torment to the 
Buddhists (one-third of the human race), have sacrificed so 
valuable a Missioner. Mr. Dening’s dismissal means this, or 
it means nothing. He has obtained by ten years’ practice 
an unusual command of the literary language of Japan, and 
has translated such books as Canon Mozley’s “ Lectures on 
Miracles” into the dialect of the upper classes of scholars, 
besides commanding the popniar ear by a fluent use of the 
vernacular. There seems to be a general agreement that an 
abler and more hard-working Missionary is not found on the 
roll of this Society. 

Now comes the question,—Shall the holding and teaching 
of such beliefs as Mr. Dening’s any longer be regarded as penal ? 
Nearly all England will reply to the Church Missionary Society, 
that they shall not be soregarded. The interests of Christianity 
in Asiaare at stake. Ifthe doctrinal programme of this Com- 
mittee be insisted on, the Buddhists will cry again, as they did 
formerly to Xavier, ‘“ Give us our own nirvana rather, as the 
summum bonum. And they will reject Christ, the life of the 
world, and receive Herbert Spencer instead. 

A strong Church of England Committee is being formed at 
Cambridge, founded on the simple demand for toleration of such 
beliefs as Mr. Dening’s, with a view of collecting funds to enable 
him to resume his interrupted work in Japan. It is certain 
that there is not one word in the authorised standards of the 
Church of England forbidding him to hold his interpretations 
of Holy Scripture; and the Bishops at home are believed to be 
unanimously in favour of comprehension. Surely this is a case, 
all things considered, at least as urgently demanding toleration 
as the Ritualistic variations of Miles Platting. I am glad, 








therefore, to know that gentlemen so distinguished as Professor 
Stokes, the Dean of Peterborough, Dr. Swainson, Master of 
Christ’s College, the Rev, W. Hay Aitken, and others, intend to 
give the movement for toleration a decided support.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Epwarp Wurrtr. 
35 Carleton Road, Tufnell Park, London, N., January 15th. 





THE LATE MR. BUNNEY. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—You have referred more than once in your columns to: 
the recent death of Mr. Bunney, the painter of Mr. Ruskin’s 
large picture of “ St. Mark’s, Venice,” now at the Venice Exhi- 
bition. Will you allow me to mention that some of his friends 
are collecting a sum of money to be presented to his widow, as a 
gift expressive of their sympathy for her, and of the value they 
set upon the kind of work to which his life was devoted? Mr, 
Ruskin has given £50, and the P.R.A. is also a contributor, 
To any of your readers who may wish to have them, I shall be 
glad to send further particulars. Mrs. Bunney, I may add, has 
now sent to England the greater part of the drawings and 
sketches of Venice left by her husband. These are at 148 
New Bond Street.—I am, Sir, &c., R. B. Litcurie., 
4 Bryanston Street, Portman Square, January 15th. 








BOOKS. 


a 
MR. CRAIK’S LIFE OF SWIFT.* 

SEvEN years have gone by since the publication of the first 
volume of Forster’s Life of Swift called for comment in this 
journal, That biography carried us over the most important 
period of his career. At the close of it, Swift, then about forty- 
five years old, was in the pride of his intellect and strength. 
His genius did not come to maturity very early, and had he 
died at twenty-seven, his name in our day would be unknown, 
When three years older, however, he vindicated his claim to 
humour by The Battle of the Books, and before he was forty he 
published The Tale of a Tub, which seems to have been slowly 
maturing for some years. This great satire, as shameless as it 
is brilliant, and which amazed Swift in his old age for the in-. 
tellect it displayed, appeared in 1704. Though published 
anonymously, the authorship was not unknown, and had the 
writer’s purpose been to destroy his prospects in the Church, 
he could not have achieved his purpose more effectually. We 
shall have more to say about this presently. Meanwhile, 


following the contents of Mr. Forster’s volume, we are car-. 


ried to the time when Swift, a born politician, deserted 
the Whigs for the Tories, and made so _ striking @ 


figure in London as the associate of Harley and St. John.. 


The book, therefore, includes what the reader will regard as 
the most interesting period of his life, since it was at this 
time the “ Journal to Stella” was written, and the acquaintance 
formed with Hester Vanhomrigh, destined hereafter to be 


so tragical. There are obvious faultsin Mr. Forster’s narrative, 


faults of arrangement, and, to our thinking, errors of judg- 


ment; but the interest of the story was great, and it is impos- 


sible not to regret that the hand that commenced it was unable 
to bring it to a conclusion. 

Mr. Craik has many estimable qualities as a biographer. He, 
too, like his predecessor, presents his subject on the best side, 
and passes lightly over the traits which make Swift’s character 
so perplexing, and at times so offensive. He wastes no words, 


loses no important points, and expresses his opinions clearly,. 


though not always in the purest English. We do not say the 


defects of style are glaring. This indecd is far from being the 


case, but what strikes us throughout is a certain heaviness of 
movement, a want of the elasticity and the brightness of 
touch which serve to carry a reader over old ground with the 
heartiest goodwill. The author’s judgment may be sounder in 
a few instances than Mr. Forster’s—in many important cases, 


we differ strongly from both,—but his pages, unlike Forster’s,. 


are sometimes just a little dull. A fault like this is like a 
foggy atmosphere. You cannot put your hand upon it, but 
you feel its depressing influence. 

To write a really satisfactory life of Swift is one of the hardest 
tasks in literature. In many respects, Mr. Craik is extremely 
fortunate. He has had access to all the materials collected by 





* The Life « f Jonathan Sw ist, Dean of St. Patri ch’ s, Dublin. By Henry Craik, 
M.A. With Portrait, Loudon: J. Murray, £8 
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Mr. Forster ; various unpublished letters and manuscripts have 
peen placed in his hands, and Mr. Elwin, “ whose learning, 
great as it is, is not greater than the generosity with which he 
comes to the help of others working in the same field,” has not 
only placed at the writer’s disposal the results of his own 
research, but “ has given invaluable advice and aid in regard to 
some of the most serious difficulties of Swift’s life.” And, as 
far as we are able to judge, the biographer has spared no pains 
in working out his subject. The investigation has been thorough, 
and the result, so far as concerns the knowledge of facts, is 
entirely satisfactory. Swift’s life, however, is full of perplexity, 
and in such cases we do not always find that Mr. Craik’s 
investigations make the dark places lighter. We are asked at 
the outset to sympathise with Swift, and admit readily that a 
biographer unable to do so is in a large measure unfitted for his 
task, and that the reader should be also ready to take account 
of the Dean’s circumstances, and still more of the morbid 
nature that made those circumstances intolerable. On this 
point, Mr. Craik writes with good sense, though possibly with 
+oo much readiness to condone the faults of his hero :— 

“Tf we cannot condone much to the child born and nurtured in 
dependence, taken from his mother’s care before he could know its 
value; educated under the eye of a stern and grudging uncle; to 
one whose opening career was broken by the troubles of his country, 
and whose spirit, to the last degree passionate and impetuous, was 
harnessed to the methodical routine of a timid and somewhat 
pedantic master, unfit to take the measure of Swift’s powers, but 
disposed to look upon their occasional assertion as the unwarranted, 
although, perhaps, excusable eccentricities of an ill-trained youth ; if 
to all this, and to the fact that the very strength and unruliness of his 
powers were a source of uneasiness and of foreboding to Swift, we 
are not prepared to excuse much, then the biography of Swift must 
bring to us not a strain of vivid human interest, but the perpetual 
irritation that powers, always great, but often restless, morbid, and 
undisciplined, must produce.” 

To this the writer adds that, in addition to his other trials, 
Swift had ever before him the foreboding of mental darkness. 

There was another man of robust genius in that eighteenth 
century who suffered constantly from the same foreboding, 
whose bodily condition through many years produced a deplor- 
able melancholy, and whose fight with fortune was more pro- 
tracted and more severe than Swift’s. Johnson had not even a 
“stern and grudging uncle” to start him on the road of life— 
a very unjust estimate, we think, of Godwin—nor another uncle, 
upon Godwin’s failure, to carry on the same liberality; neither 
had he a patron like Temple, who, whatever his faults may have 
been, was the means of bringing Swift at an early age into contact 
‘with public men and public affairs. Johnson was as proud a 
man as Swift, and had far more indignities to suffer; but he 
never lost his self-respect, never acted so that the reader of his 
life can say, as he must say of the Dean of St. Patrick’s, that 
half his troubles were of his own making. Sympathy, there- 
fore, may be left for Swift, who, like Johnson, had a deep 
well of feeling in his nature; but it will not be one-sided 
sympathy, and there are passages in his eccentric life which it 
is impossible to treat with the leniency demanded by Mr. Craik. 

We are not disposed to blame Swift with extreme severity 
for forsaking the Whigs for the Tories, though the time 
of his doing so was unfortunate. He had been fed on 
promises that were not kept, and, after doing for the 
party what no other living man could have done, was left 
out in the cold when Somers was Lord President, and the 
Whigs’ power at its height. It was not, however, until the 
fall came that Swift openly deserted the camp, and passed over 
to Harley and St. John. On September 7th, 1710, he arrived in 
London, and was heartily welcomed by the Whigs. The 
elections began in October, and it was evident everywhere that 
the Tories would win the day. On the 4th of the month, Swift 
was introduced to Harley; on the 7th, he was treated like an 
old friend, asked to dinner, and called by his Christian name. 
Harley had found a master, and Swift afriend. It is unlikely 
that, if the Whigs had given Swift the Bishopric he asked for, 
he would have crossed over to their opponents; and still less 
likely, had he gained the object of his mission. He had been 
sent to London long before, by his clerical brethren in Ireland, 
to obtain the remission of First Fruits and Tenths, that had 
been granted to the English, and had received nothing but 
empty words. Since the Whigs had failed him, he would now 


. try the Tories. The new position seems to have been accepted 


with the heartiest good-will, and Swift exerted his wonderful 


‘art as a pamphleteer to decry Marlborough and the war. For 


temporary purposes, he was a dangerous antagonist. No one 
living had his humour, his terseness of expression, his skill in 





demolishing afoe. And we may add that, when resolv ed to carry 
his point, not ascribbler in Grub Street surpassed Swift in 
mendacity. Personalities were his weapons in prose, as they 
were Pope’s in verse. What he had to do was to make his 
foes ridiculous, knowing that ridicule may win the day, when 
argument fails. “I do not love,” he says, “to see personal 
resentment mix with public affairs ;” but personal feeling, how- 
ever misapplied, is better than the spurious indignation devised 
for party purposes. Swift called himself a High-Church Whig, a 
creed as anomalous as that of a Tory-Democrat; and his politics 
were never dissociated from his position asa clergyman. At heart, 
he was thoroughly sincere in his defence of the Church, though 
his methods of defending it were tortuous; and in joining the 
Tories, he was moved, we think, partly by ambition, partly by 
resentment, but chiefly by the fear that, according to the cry so 
common in Anne’s reign, the Church was in danger. It was 
not Christianity, but religion by Act of Parliament, that Swift 
defended. Dissent was hateful to him, scandal was to be 
avoided, and outward forms respected. If Martin cannot 
possess the whole kingdom as God and Nature intended, 
sectaries like Peter and Jack must not be suffered to flaunt their 
claims too publicly. Mr. Craik, by the way, in estimating the 
Tale of a Tub, disagrees with Swift’s previous biographers in 
regarding the account of these three typical characters, not 
only as the most offensive part of the tale, in which most readers 
will agree with him, but also as the weakest. He is right when 
he adds :— 

“The most sacred mysteries of Christianity are treated with a 
callous indifference, of whose effect Swift was probably utterly un- 
conscious. In writing the Tale of a Tub, Swift clearly gave himself 
a freedom in regard to religious matters which he never afterwards 
assumed. He never of set purpose adopted the tone of the sceptic, 
and such natural scepticism as was inherent in him he afterwards 
tamed into silence. But in the Tale of a Tub he treated religious 
matters not freely only, but with what to ordinary minds appears 
irreverence. This absolute unconsciousness of the effect of his own 
words, this impervious insensibility in uttering things from which 
most men would recoil, is seen still more notably at a later period of 
Swift’s life, in that coarseness, at once so noisome and apathetic, 
which has left on his later pages a stain of another kind. The same 
characteristic, which it is difficult to disconnect from the forebodings 
of mental disease that cast a shadow on his life, now led him to stir 
to exasperation, and yet all unconsciously, the religious sentiments of 
those whose Church he desired to defend. But he neither weighed 
the consequences, nor could he afterwards understand the sensation 
that he caused.” 

When Mr. Craik goes on to say that undue weight was 
given by Swift’s critics “to the scattered pages that seemed 
to treat too lightly of religious symbols,” he apparently for- 
gets his admission that the most sacred mysteries of Christ- 
ianity are treated with a callous indifference. 

From this topic let us pass to one which must always 
have the greatest interest in the story of Swift’s life. Yet 
it might be unreasonable to take up once more a subject 
so familiar as the loves of Vanessa and Stella, were it not 
that Mr. Craik has, we conceive, formed an unjust view of 
Hester Vanhomrigh, and a novel, but wholly inadequate, 
view of the “mysterious and undefined bond” that existed 
between Stella and Swift. Let us take the Vanessa story 
first. It is the shortest and most tragical. She was a 
strikingly beautiful girl of seventeen when she first met Swift, 
at her mother’s house, a man old enough to be her father. 
At that very time, Esther Johnson was paying her last 
visit to London, but to quote Mr. Forster’s words :— 
“Swift had not named to her these new acquaintances. She 
was ignorant of them and of their mode of life, or the company 
they kept, when Swift mentioned them to her, nearly three years 
later.” To this we may add, that though afterwards, in his 
* Journal to Stella,” Swift often alludes to “ Mrs. Van.,” there is, 
considering the writer’s loguacity upon other subjects, a mysteri- 
ous silence about the daughter. That Swift, who claimed her 
as a pupil, as he had before claimed Stella, flirted with Vanessa 
after his fashion, we have no doubt whatever. The girl had 
intellect, passion, ambition, and Swift, the companion of states- 
men and well known as a wit, might readily make an impres- 
sion on such a nature. It was for him to see the danger, not 
for her; for him to guard against it, before precautions were too 
late. As far as we are able to judge, he did nothing of the kinde 
We acquit Swift, as his biographer asks us to do, of “a vulgar 
and thoughtless infidelity.” ‘They are not terms to apply to one 
whose love was of too strange a character to be compared with 
the affections or follies of ordinary men. He had not forgotten 
the poor, lonely Stella, he had only found a more immediate 
attraction in the society and tuition of Vanessa. He was 
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conscious, too, as Scott has pointed out, that the attach- 
ment to the younger pupil was of a nature that could 
not be gratifying to her predecessor. No one can read the 
story without seeing that what Mr. Craik calls “the tangle of 
circumstance” in the Vanessa affair was woven by Swift him- 
self. He had played with the girl’s feelings in London, acting 
as her mentor, and using those little arts which indicate the 
closest intimacy; and when, eventually, she followed him to 
Dublin, the friendship, to quote Mr. Craik’s words, “ was suf- 
fered to drift on, but all outward signs of it were most care- 
fully dissembled.” Yet, according to current report, when 
Vanessa retired from Dublin to her property near Celbridge, 
the Dean often visited the poor woman in this retirement, when 
he would read or write verses in her company. Swift’s conduct 
in this affair is blamed as foolish, but not unnatural. He should 
have crushed Vanessa’s friendship at once, we are told, but did 
not, because it flattered his weakest side. “It had begun in literary 
guidance; it was strengthened by flattery; it lived on a cold 
and almost stern repression, fed by confidences as to literary 
schemes, and by occasional literary compliments; but it never 
came to have a real hold over Swift’s heart.” The point of 
all the writer’s argument comes to this: Swift is blamed 
for irresolution, blamed, too, for his most unfortunate poem; 
but, on the whole, forgetful of the Dean’s age and power of 
fascination, forgetful of Vanessa’s susceptible age when the first 
seeds of love were sown, Swift is excused, and the principal 
blame thrown upon his victim. We think the view a mistaken 
one. And Mr. Craik’s story of Stella seems to us almost equally 
unsatisfactory. Our space will not allow us to follow it. We 
believe, with the biographer, that there are strong grounds for 
accepting the report of a secret marriage, but the reason 
assigned for it is astounding. We all know the surmises 
broached by former writers on the subject, and have felt that 
Swift may have been more unfortunate than culpable. But 
Mr. Craik’s most prominent suggestion, if it be a true one, 
leaves the Dean utterly without excuse. He admits that no 
woman’s constancy could have stood a harder trial; that Stella’s 
good name was in danger; that the mere marriage ceremony 
which, altering nothing in their lives, left them apart as before, 
was a mockery; and that her only hope in accepting Swift’s 
conditions “ must have been that some day, if posterity should 
suspect her honour, the eventual announcement of her marriage 
might prove its suspicions baseless.” 

And admitting all this, Mr. Craik adds, by way of explaining 
Swift’s conduct, and apparently excusing it,— 

“What, then, were the motives that prompted, on Swift’s side, a 

compromise so strange, and in what mood did each accept it? Swift 
had doubtless at one time looked on Stella as his future wife. But 
such thoughts had now passed away. Disappointment was pressing 
heavily on him. Defeat had just befallen him, and he had not yet 
recast his weapons for a new fight, or roused his genius to new 
efforts. His friends were at a distance, some of them scattered in 
exile. He felt himself thrust, perhaps permanently, into obscurity. 
It was scarcely wonderful that thoughts which might have been 
cherished in other days, when his hopes were high, should now grow 
dim and fade. He had striven, too, for pecuniary independence, as a 
means by which he might make himself free in action; and the fruit 
of his long efforts was a burden of debt. We have seen how, prompted 
by the memory of his early days, and the endless embarrassments 
with which scanty means torture a proud man, Swift had fixed for 
himself, with almost morbid pertinacity, a rigid rule of parsimony. 
That parsimony involved no sordid avarice, because at this very time 
he was sinking some of his means in a gift to his parish. But it 
determined him never to entangle either himself, or one dear to him, 
in the endless petty cares of domestic poverty.” 
The suggestion that poverty was the cause that led Swift to 
inflict an intolerable wrong upon the woman whom he loved 
strikes us as ludicrous, and is almost answered by the fact that 
at his death he left behind him several thousand pounds. And 
what was his “ burden of debt,” when he returned to Ireland in 
1714? According to his reckoning, £1,000 would have covered 
it all—his income was £700 or £800 a year—and Stella, whose 
wise economy was as remarkable as her gracious liberality, 
would have laughed at any pecuniary sacrifice to relieve a 
temporary embarrassment. Had she not sacrificed her life to 
Swift, given up to him her happiness, risked for him her 
reputation ? The mysteriousness of Swift’s conduct to Vanessa 
and to Stella is not made plainer by Mr. Craik; and, on the 
whole, we think Sir Walter Scott formed a saner view of the 
subject than more recent biographers. 

In his eighteenth and final chapter, Mr. Craik gives an 
estimate of Swift’s character. The Dean had many noble 
and attaching qualities. If he loved power, he liked to 
exercise it for the good of others; if he insulted acquaint- 








ances and was a good hater, he was a warm and constant 
friend; he did good by stealth, and in acts of charity spared 
no personal labour; he exacted much from dependants, but he 
gave much in return; he was, however, a mass of contradictions, 
and while one action excites admiration, another instantly cally 
for loathing and disgust. In religious matters, he was at once 
the narrowest of bigots and the most zealous of Churchmen, 
Mr. Craik thinks his mission was to preach against cant, ang 
that his nature was in the highest sense religious ; but of devout 
feeling there is not, we believe, a trace in Swift’s writings, nor 
an indication in his life, and he regarded all religious earnest. 
ness as cant. His writings are not tainted with impurity, but 
in language they are inexpressibly nasty, and in their persistent 
effort to degrade human nature must be pronounced grossly 
immoral. It is hisconsummate humour that preserves Swift’s 
name from corruption. The world forgives much to its humour 
ists, and in this line the author of Gulliver's Travels is not to 
be surpassed. 

Mr. Craik deserves the thanks of the public for the careful 
manner in which he has achieved a highly difficult task. I? 
we frequently find reason to differ from him the disagreement 
is probably inevitable, for Swift’s life abounds with doubtful 
points, and his biographer has endeavoured in all cases to form 
an independent judgment. 





MR. THOM’S SERMONS.* 

Tuts volume is very unlike nineteen out of every score, perhaps 
we might safely indicat2 a much larger proportion, of the volumes 
of sermons that issue from the press, for its contents are evidently 
the production of a mind that has lived a long life in medita- 
tion rarely remitted for any considerable period, on the things 
of the religious life. You cannot open the volume anywhere 
without meeting with proof that the atmosphere of Christianity 
has saturated the mind of the writer, and moulded his thought 
into sympathy with itself. Mr. Thom is well known as a 
minister who does not belong to any of the orthodox Churches, 
but it would be very difficult to find amongst those who do 
belong to one or other of those Churches, so profound a grasp 
of the spiritual aspects of Christianity, and so living a delinea- 
tion of them. There is no sign in this volume that the destruc- 
tive criticism of any of the negative schools of theology 
or exegesis, has exerted any material influence over Mr. 
Thom’s mind. He finds in St. John’s Gospel some of the most 
striking of his Christian lessons, and never appears to suggest 
the smallest doubt of its authenticity or truth. It is most 
likely that if we had here any discussion by Mr. Thom of those 
intellectual assumptions which underlie our belief in Christ, 
and without the steady grasp of which the moral authority 
which Christ exerts over us would be sure gradually to fade 
away, we should differ from him widely. But this sort of 
analysis is not within the scope of his present volume, which is 
devoted wholly to the delineation of the Christian temper and 
life,—not to any analysis of the basis of conviction which must 
more or less form itself within that Christian temper and life, 
if these are to hold their own against a host of objections both 
practical and intellectual ;—and as the life itself is, after all, the 
chief end, and the creed which must grow or wither with it, 
mainly the means, we cannot deny that Mr. Thom’s volume 
keeps before us the final cause of revelation, while ignoring, 
in any dogmatic sense, theology itself. 


It is impossible, in any strict sense, to review such a book, or 
to give anything more than occasional specimens of the insight 
and help which it contains. But this we may promise our 
readers, that if they are struck with any of the passages we 
may cite, they will find other passages as striking in almost 
every page. Let us, as critics, begin with a sermon on the 
faults and duties of critics, which is full of striking com- 
ment, all growing out of the very spirit of our Lord. Mr. 
Thom is very little satisfied with the tendency of the present 
day to extract from everybody their opinion of everybody else, 
simply for the sake of gratifying the curiosity of the rest of the 
world. He would probably warn the American “ interviewer,” 
for instance, that by eliciting so many opinions which would 
not otherwise be given on the condition of American or Euro- 
pean society, he often does more to precipitate the formation of 
a false public opinion, than to crystallize the tendencies of 
one that is sound, natural, and healthy :— 





* Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. Discourses by John Hamilton Thom, 
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“Contrasted with this judging spirit, there is a happy, genial, 

modest, receptive frame of mind, open to all influences that come— 
net slighting what a man is, because of something else that he is not. 
It takes whatever of good any one can give, without the spiteful 
return of defining the other good things that he has not, and cannot 
give. It is open to men as it is to God—ready to entertain angels 
gnawares—thankfal for such benignant influence as they have the 
power of breathing —willing to receive of everybody’s fullness, eager 
to judge no one. Unfortunately, to this mellow, grateful, and gracious 
cast of mind, the tone and temper of common society is constantly 
applying an irritating treatment. This calm, candid, uncritical, 
thankfully receptive frame, a man cannot preserve without setting 
his face against a multitude of questioners. We are daily tempted 
and solicited into rash and self-fettering judgments. The mental in- 
terests of society are too few to suffer personal character and faculty 
to remain uncanvassed. Conversation ruus on persons rather than 
on things, and you are directly asked for an opinion. Great evils 
come out of such questions. In the first place, you may have no 
opinion, nor be entitled to have one. Your opinions of men slowly 
and silently grow up in you; and scarcely has this process begun 
when you are suddenly asked to define them. Yet it is probable, 
such are our habits, that you will not have the simplicity to resist 
the snare. You will be hurried into precipitate judgment—mere 
first impressions will be hardened into permanent conclusions—you 
will presumptuously speak of the deep inner nature or unknown 
capacity of a man from slight and insufficient hints—you will commit 
yourself to some defined view of him, and never again have the free 
privilege of open, candid, receptive intercourse unbiassed by your own 
rash judgment. There is a rudeness and irreverence of nature in 
thus assuming to judge any man. It is abarren attitude. When we 
have once judged a man, we have as it were closed his access to us 
at all unexpected avenues. We are pledged to one view of him—he 
is no more an infinite possibility to us—we have measured him, 
calculated our expectations from him, and never more can look to 
him with the freshness and reverence of an undefined hope.” 
What critic can read that passage,and not remember with a 
pang the many hasty sentences which he has passed on 
others,—some of them sentences which very mischievously pre- 
possessed the world against men of great moral and intellectual 
resource, whose usefulness was thereby materially injured; but 
much oftener, probably, sentences which have prepossessed the 
critic’s own mind against light and help which might otherwise 
have entered it? At the same time, we think that Mr. Thom’s 
last sentence somewhat exaggerates the influence of pre- 
mature judgments over minds of any candour. More and 
more, as we hope, are critics to be found who are not ashamed 
to take back their false prejudgments, and to admit, with 
something even of penitent enthusiasm, the greatness of their 
error, in having sometime underrated a man of power. The 
logic of critics is no more inflexible than the logic of common 
life. Criticism would be a fatal pursuit, indeed, if it were 
so. Still, as Mr. Thom says, it is very much to be desired 
that we should cultivate the simplicity which refuses to be 
dragged into hasty judgments. “ The habit of society in these 
things is, in fact, a constant subornation of rash judgments and 
an irreverent temper. To look upon ourselves as standards of 
measure is to cherish smallness, presumption, and contempt.” 
Fortunately, there is nothing with which the better criticism of 
the day is more deeply imbued than the spirit of self-distrust, 
—the desire to find any trace of what is above the critic, 
and not to dwell too exclusively on what seems below him. 

Let us pass next to the very fine sermon on “ Circumstance, 
‘the unspiritual god,’ as Byron called it, though it was a god 
to which Byron sacrificed as much as any poet who ever lived. 
It would be difficult to expose the falsehood of this worship with 
more subtle moderation than Mr. Thom displays in the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“ Reliance on Circumstance, on ‘the unspiritual god,’ has for its 
natural fellow the common system of excuses which finds the 
explanation of evil in the element of temptation. But temptation 
is an occasion, not a cause, and no more an occasion for shameful 
transgression than for magnanimous duty. Since the first man said, 
‘It was the woman did it,’ the men of Adam’s mould have not been 
ashamed to acknowledge that, when tempted, in their own soul was 
no virtue, in their own will no resistance. If temptations justify sin, 
then the spiritual life, and Christianity, and man’s strength in God, 
are words that signify nothing; for no man could sin if no man was 
tempted, and only in resistance to the tempter can the spirit’s allegi- 
ance have existence or exercise. A Christian man, indeed, when 
most strict with himself, will yet be tender to another, not knowing 
all the case ; but what if our tenderness relax that other’s strength, 
—though it is not tenderness, but only looseness and remissness, that 
will have this effect. Let our tenderness spring freely from our 
justice, our humility, our self-knowledge, our generous insight, but 
never from a relaxed holiness, an ungodly concession to the might of 
Circumstance. No reasonable man will deny that Circumstance 
ought to be considered, and wisely marshalled, and tenderly dealt 
with,—but every spiritual man will deny that it ought to rule, or 
that to it ever can belong the right to shrive and justify. It was not 
denied that man lives by bread, when it was declared that he lives 
not by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God, by every inspiration from on high, every holy 





prompting, every exalting hope, every sense of responsibility to the 
Source of our being, and that from these is drawn an crder of 
strength that comes not from food orwine. ‘Ihave meat to eat that 
ye know not of.’ The same spirit of outward dependence is shown 
in the undue importance attached to what is called Experience. It 
would appear a general belief that all valuable wisdom comes from 
an extensive acquaintance with men and things, and knowledge of 
life as it is more to be trusted than the great primal teachers, the 
authoritative voices in our nature, the original shapings and directions 
of our being, the whispers and leadings of God. ‘The wisdom that is 
from above,’ the wisdom from within, is a fountain of gooduess, ‘ ful¥ 
of mercy and of all good fruits.’ It would not be untrue to say, that 
in all essential things Experience is the teacher only of fools, of those 
who have gone astray through turning a deaf ear to the voice of a 
prior and more legitimate teacher. There are invalaable lessons of 
life—much skill, much helpfulness, knowledge of where the need is 
and sympathy should be—which Experience alone can supply; but 
alas for him who has got his virtues from his experience of life, for 
then his first experiences must have been of wrong-doing, and his 
later experience but the corrector of errors, or of vices, through penal 
consequences. To our spiritual being the experience of life is not 
the fountain of right, the source of law, though it ever confirms and 
seals with its testimony the teachings of nature and of God. In 
these fundamental things, he who, constrained by experience, at last 
‘comes to himself,’ has first fled from himself; he who, coerced by 
trouble, reduced to the coarse and bitter husks of a wasted life, says 
at last, ‘I will arise, and go to my Father,’ has first known, and been 
obdurate to, his father’s voice. That ‘ Honesty is the best Policy ’ isa 
teaching of experience; but it was well said, that he who has waited 
for this experience to teach him honesty, or who is honest only in the 
faith of this experience, the first began his course in knavery, and 
the second remains a knave at heart. It is not knowledge of the 
world that makes a child’s heart shrink from meanness, falsehood, 
dishonour ; this wisdom is not borrowed from experience, but that 
which shapes experience when it is best shaped. It would be dan- 
gerous error to inculcate on the young, as a lesson in modesty, such 
deference to older experience as might weaken their reliance on the 
primal teachings of God. In no way has spiritual life been so much 
dwarfed, severed from its feeding spring, as by the substitution of 
the wisdom of man for the fresh inspirations of God. In truth, in 
the highest things experience of life is not our guide, but rather the 
touchstone of our weakness, for we all degenerate, if not from the 
attainments, certainly from the ideals of our youth. The best man 
is worse than his thought; and the worst has not extinguished the 
inciting light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world, 
Experience is a mighty helper, but sometimes a timid counsellor, an 
unspiritual leader.” 


It would be difficult to preach a more weighty lesson, even to 
the politician, than is contained in this sermon on the dangers 
of trusting to circumstance alone for the regeneration of human 
society. But not even in such sermons as this do we find Mr. 
Thom at his highest. The kind of subject on which he speaks 
with the most wisdom and the most power is such a one as the 
singular absence of joy from the religious life of the worlds 
The sermon on “Spiritual Counterparts to Temptation and 
Despondency,” in which Mr. Thom insists that Christ’s life wass 
in its essence, not so much the life of sorrow, as the life which 
taught what joy there was in the heart of sorrow truly borne; 
not so much the life of affliction, as the life of power elicited 
from affliction ; not so much the life of humiliation, the life of the 
Cross, as the life of him who could transmute humiliation and 
the Cross into the symbol of glory and triumph,—will give our 
readers the best conception of Mr. Thom’s. unique power as a 
Christian preacher. We will give a single passage :— 


“The world is full, not of suffering only, nor of sympathy with 
suffering—for these are from God and for good—but of a much worse 
thing—of depression, of fear, of sighing and lamentation, of the 
weakness and the piteousness of suffering. Even sympathy has so 
parrowed its meaning, that it hardly conveys any other idea than 
that of sensibility to another’s sorrow; and to rejoice with those who 
rejoice is considered the part rather of constitutional good-hearted- 
ness, of natural than of spiritual fellowship. Men will detail their 
small troubles as if there was no sin in adding to the burdens of 
existence, no shame or selfishness in needlessly saddening the hearts 
of the tender; or if they do not speak, they carry into public the air 
of their most private cares; their sad countenances proclaim their 
woes, and present silent petitions for compassion. .... . But it is 
said that Christ was characteristically a Man of Sorrows and 
acquainted with grief. Yes; but interpret this aright. He was a 
Man of Sorrows in no sense which implies that fear, or distrust, or 
spiritual lassitude had entered into him. A good man will bear all 
men’s griefs, until he has borne them away. Sorrows, disappoint- 
ments, were around him, moulding him on all sides, the element in 
which his strength was made, his life lived ; but love, faith, hope, the 
joy of the soul in God, were the inspirations from which they came,, 
and to which they rose. It is entirely a false impression that tho 
designation, a Man of Sorrows—one indeed of no authoritative 
application to the individual person of Christ—describes the hue o# 
his sentiments. It is spiritually impossible that one who led his life 
of love and prayer should ever be long out of God’s clear sunlight : 
and if we search his history, there is nothing more evident than that 
gloom or asceticism made no part of the temper of his soul. We 
remember the reproach, whence it came, and how it was met. The 
Son of Man is come eating and drinking; why do the disciples of 
John fast often and make prayers, and likewise the disciples of the 
Pharisees ; but thine eat and drink? And he said unto them: ‘ Why 
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should the children of the bride-chamber fast while the Bridegroom 
is with them ?’ There is, indeed, ever some sadness in all aspiration 
that has not yet attained ; but he who was made perfect by suffering 
never could succumb to suffering, nor permit the sense of it to be 
dominant in his nature. We hear twice, perhaps three times, in all 
that tasked life, of a cloud passing over his mind, floating between 
him and God, and each time no sooner is mention of it made than we 
are introduced to the fountains of his strength, and behold him 
taking instant refuge with the Source of Peace. In the most suffer- 
ing moments of his life, suffering never gives the direction to his 
feelings, nor suggests his thoughts. When he is departing from the 
Temple for the last time, the Rejected for ever, he sees the widow 
with her mite—the beauty of the offering takes possession of his 
heart, and instead of mourning for himself, he is blessing her. At 
the Last Supper no word of sorrow is breathed by him—no fear but 
for the imperfect fidelity of those whom, on the morrow, he was to 
leave to their own strength—whilst the sorrow of the disciples is 
gently reproved as far from the occasion: ‘Let not your hearts be 
troubled: ye believe in God, believe also in me.’ ‘Peace I leave 
with you: my peace I give unto you.’ ‘If you loved me ye would 
rejoice, because I go unto my Father.’ Whilst bearing his own cross, 
there is solicitude for others, but peace for himself: ‘Women of 
Jerusalem! weep not for me; weep for yourselves and for your 
children ;’ and on the cross itself all suffering leads to the suggestions 
of mercy, the prayer of forgiveness, the last directions of love, the 
consciousness of being perfectly safe in the hands of God. When, 
then, we call Christ the Man of Sorrows, let us remember what we 
mean: that he was one whose spiritual nature suffering never ruled 
—whose peace, hope, and love sorrow could perfect, but could not 
disturb—not a dejected and pensive, but a strong and untroubled 
man, full of the spirit of Power and of God. He passed through the 
fulness of sorrow as he passed through the fulness of temptation, and 
had the brightness of his spiritual love dimmed by neither.” 

Nor is this fine sermon by any meansunique in thisvolume. There 
are half-a-dozen, at least, on the same level of power and truth; 
indeed, it is difficult to open the volume anywhere without 
lighting on the traces of a powerful intellect, as fully imbued 
with the spirit of Christ, and as keenly critical of the Christian 
deficiencies of the age with which it is the preacher’s duty to 
deal, as could be found among some of the greatest preachers 
of the past. 


ENGLISH AND SPANISH ORIGINS IN NORTH 
AMERICA.* 
Tue contrast between these two works, or rather between these 
instalments of two important works, is a remarkable instance 
of like drawing to like,—a natural affinity between an author 
and his subject. When the enterprises which Mr. Doyle and 
Mr. H. H. Bancroft have commenced are completed and are 
floating on the sea of public opinion, they will present the 
different appearances of the manageable and serviceable craft 
with which Drake made himself the terror of the Spanish Main, 
and the huge and unwieldy ‘Santissima’ he dodged and 
worried till it lay a helpless victim before him. Mr. 
Doyle’s book at once suggests the literary English  work- 
man of the best and most reliable class. It is solid, 
modest, well arranged, grave in tone, yet as free from senti- 
mentality as it is from literary padding. After a short preface 
in which he states his hopes and intentions, and a very useful 
table of contents, he sets to work at once with the true 
Englishman’s delight for grappling with the concrete interests 
of life. “The aim of this book,” he says, “is to describe and 
explain the process by which a few scattered colonies along the 
Atlantic seaboard grew into that vast Confederate Republic, the 
United States of America.” Mr. Bancroft’s work, on the other 
hand, recalls nothing so readily as the elaborate preparations made 
by Philip of Spain to fit out the Armada. In a formidable pre- 
face, he takes off his coat somewhat after the deliberate manner 
of Mr. Augustus Snodgrass, and loudly tells his readers that 
“he is going to begin.” He speaks very fully and candidly 
of his labours in collecting his materials, which have, indeed, 
been enormous; and moralises on life in general, and-the art of 
writing history in particular. This preface is followed by a table 
of contents, and nearly fifty pages of authorities. When at 
Jast Mr. Bancroft sets sail, it is in this fashion,—‘ How stood 
this ever-changing world four hundred years ago? Already, 
Asia was prematurely old. Ships skirted Africa; but save the 
Northern sea-board, to all but Heaven the continent was as dark 
as its stolid inhabitants. America was in swaddlings, knowing 
not its own existence, and known of none; Europe was an aged 
youth, bearing the world-disturbing torch which still shed a dim, 
fitful light and malignant odour. Societies were held together 
by loyalty and superstition; kingcraft and priestcraft; not by 
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that co-operation which springs from the common interests of the 
people. Accursed wereallthingsreal...... Under the shifting 
sands of progress truth incubates, and the hatched ideas fashion 
for themselves a great mind in which they may find lodgment; 
fashion for themselves a tongue by which to speak ; fashion for 
themselves a lever by which to move the world.” We are far, 
indeed, from disparaging Mr. Bancroft, or from denying his truly 
marvellous industry, of which we have had proofs before now, 
He has good reason for his self-confidence, which, besides, must 
be a great help and stimulus towards the accomplishing of 
such a herculean task as he has set himself. All the same, we 
must say that his style looks like that of a picturesque Spanish 
Don who had gone through a course of Carlyle and Emerson in 
his youth. 


In his present volume, Mr. Doyle has really only begun his 
work, It contains the early history of Virginia, Maryland, and 
the two Carolinas. The story of New England and of the other 
colonies Mr. Doyle proposes to give in two additional volumes, but 
we should suppose they will not prove sufficient for the purpose, 
So far as he has gone, however, he deserves nothing but praise. 
It is a genuine pleasure, and rare as it is genuine, to read a 
work of a historical character which, like this, carries sincerity 
and modesty in every page of it, which is serious without being 
dull, and animated without showing partisanship. Hallam 
himself is not more impartial than Mr. Doyle, who, having to 
write of Cavalier and Roundhead, Anglican and Nonconformist, 
Indian and white man, deals out justice, and frequently 
swingeing damages, to each alike; who seems to hate nothing 
and nobody, unless, indeed, it be that “ anointed pedant,’’ James 
I. Not that there is wanting in Mr. Doyle a vein of true 
sentiment, although it must be said that there is but little to 
call it forth in the history of Virginia, which resembles nothing 
so much as the history of a great business concern or Co-operative 
Store. When he gets hold of a man worth drawing at all he 
draws him well, such as the celebrated Captain John Smith, 
whom we are glad to say he rehabilitates; Delaware, Dale, the 
unscrupulous and shifty Argyll, the “robust” Berkeley, the 
second and important Lord Baltimore the “Proprietor” of 
Maryland, and above all, Francis Nicholson, the real founder, 
in our opinion, of whatever greatness can be associated with 
Virginian statesmanship. Mr. Doyle’s account, too, of the early 
English expeditions to America, his narrative of the doings 
of Cabot and Raleigh and Gilbert, and of the difficulties 
of the English settlers with French and Spanish rivals, 
are very agreeable reading. Compare the following with 
Macaulay :—“ Gilbert, like Stukeley, was a member of an old 
Devonshire family. His ancestral home yet stands, stately in 
its decay. The Atlantic gales roared round its watch-tower, and 
from the neighbouring hills Gilbert must have looked down on 
the noble harbour of Tor Bay. All the land around is lovely, 
with the peculiar beauty of the West,—1cither stern nor languid, 
a beauty which neither awes nor enervates. It would be hard 
to find a spot richer in romantic influences, more fit to train up 
a child in those dreamy hopes which allured the seamen of the 
age.” 

The early story of Virginia—Maryland is little more than a 
duodecimo edition of Virginia, with the really unimportant 
episode of the Baltimore Proprietorship superadded—is a 
singularly unromantic one. They bought, they sold, they 
planted, they builded,—that is really all, from the days of 
Richard Hakluyt and John Smith to those of Nicholson and 
Andros. The planters had no time to think of anything 
but land and tobacco. Their dealings with the Indians de- 
pended entirely upon material considerations. Their religion, 
their politics, their system of law, they can hardly be said 
to have thought out for themselves,—they were content 
to borrow them. It cannot be allowed altogether that the far- 
reaching politico-religious struggle in England which produced 
first the Commonwealth, and then the Restoration, had abso- 
lutely no effect on the Virginians; if it did nothing else, it 
affected the character of the men who were sent out to them as 
Governors. But they did not think either King or Parliament 
worth fighting for. In his ninth chapter, indeed, Mr. Doyle 
tells the story of a curious little civil war which broke out in 
Virginia after the Restoration, and which was really a personal 
struggle between Governor Berkeley and a singular adventurer, 
Nathaniel Bacon, who seems to have been a kind of Jefferson 
Davis before his time, dreaming of a confederation between 
Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas. But the movement 
had no deep significance, political or other, and it came 
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to little. Even the slave-trade—there is nothing more masterly 
in Mr. Doyle’s work than his concluding account of the growth 
of this nefarious traffic in the Gulf States, with its disastrous 
social, political, and moral results—was due to the material 
necessities of the settlers in the Carolinas, or what they thought 
to be such. “Slavery came in,” says Mr. Doyle, “as the one 
means by which the capitalist could assert his superiority 
over the man who owned nothing but his own labour.” 
The “ paper constitution” character of early Virginia is 
indicated in a very striking way by its first military and 
civil code, the basis of which was the atrocious military 
law in force in the Netherlands at the time. Among its provi- 
sions was one ordaining “ that any man who should unworthily 
demean himself unto any preacher or minister of God’s Word,” 
or fail “to hold them in all reverent regard and dutiful entreaty,” 
should be openly whipped three times, and after each whipping 
should publicly acknowledge his crime. The clergy were also 
empowered to examine all new-comers to the colony in their 
religion, and if any one fell short of the standard required, he 
was to come as often as his minister desired to be catechised 
and instructed, “To refuse to attend was, if persisted in, a 
capital crime.” The fitness of such a code for Virginia is shown 
by the naive remark of Mr. Doyle,—“ It is consolatory to think 
that, in all likelikood, the absence of the clergy rendered this 
clause a dead-letter !” 

As we have already said, the most notable figure in Vir- 
ginian history, after the early settlers, is Francis Nicholson, 
who, about the time of the Revolution of 1688, became Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the colony. He was trained in the worst 
school of public and private morals England has ever seen, in 
the Whitehall of the second Charles. Yet Mr. Doyle is able to 
testify, “It is no small praise of a public man trained in such a 
school, to say that he was guiltless of all attacks on private 
rights, that he was clear-handed as a governor and a judge, and 
that he was honestly and laboriously attentive to the welfare of 
those under his rule. Nicholson, too, stands out as something 
more than an efficient and upright administrator. To him, 
more than to any cue man of that age, belongs the credit 
of clearly seeing and setting forth that policy which the 
two next generations of statesmen adopted towards the colonies.” 
As soon as he appeared on the scene, he saw that the original 
founders of the colony were mistaken in their hopes of estab- 
lishing “a self-supporting community, with varied forms of pro- 
ductive industry.” Soil and climate had settled that Virginia 
was to be emphatically a tobacco-producing colony, and there- 
fore he considered that the most statesmanlike course for the 
Home Government to pursue towards the colony was to en- 
courage the production of tobacco. He wrote home to this 
effect in vigorous despatches, which appear in the Colonial 
papers referring to Virginia, about the year 1690, and which Mr. 
Doyle says are, even in style, far above most of the documents 
which bear on his subject. Nicholson was, further, a vigorous 
advocate of a defensive confederation of the Colonies, to meet 
the danger of French encroachment. But, above all things, he 
was sagacious enough to throw himself heartily into the work of 
religious and educational reform, being much aided in his efforts 
by James Blair, an energetic Scotchman with an Anglican 
training, who, Mr. Doyle says, “might be not inaptly described 
asa colonial Burnet.” They were ultimately able to establish 
acollege in Virginia. That it did not come to much simply 
proves that Nicholson was considerably in advance of his time. 
Subsequently, we find him turning up in Maryland as its 
Governor, “grasping at once the true principles on which the 
commercial prosperity of the colony should rest, stirring up a 
torpid community into some zeal for education and religion, and 
at the same time throwing a vigilant and comprehensive glance 
on the whole body of the colonies, and missing no feature which 
bore either on their own welfare or their utility to the Crown.” 
Nicholson’s career as a reformer was much interrupted, and he 
was bitterly attackéd while he was in Maryland—Mr. Doyle 
pays but slight attention to the scandalous reports spread about 
his private life—but he managed to establish a system of free 
schools. Finally, he was despatched to South Carolina as 
Governor, at a critical period in its history, and presided over 
its peaceful settlement as a Crown colony. In his subsequent 
volumes, Mr. Doyle will necessarily give us portraits of much 
more heroic figures than Francis Nicholson ; but of few men so 
versatile, so energetic in administration, or taking so compre- 
hensive a view of colonial statesmanship. 

The time has not yet come for offering anything like an 





adequate criticism of Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s work. It is to con- 
sist of twenty-five volumes, averaging about 700 pages each. 
Of these, three are to be devoted to the history of Central 
America, and the first, now before us, deals with a period of 
about thirty years from 1501 to 1530. Still, as it narrates the 
adventures of Columbus, and the discovery and settlement 
of Darien, Honduras, Nicaragua and Guatemala under the 
Spaniards, and as Cortes, Alvarado, and Vasco Nunez figure in it, 
it traverses tolerably familiar and very volcanic ground. In this 
volume a good deal of Mr. Bancroft’s space is taken up with intro- 
ductory and controversial matter; and certainly his first chapter, 
on “Spain and Civilisation at the Beginning of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,” is unconscionably Jong, and burdened with digressions. 
There is, however, no doubt as to the extent of his reading; and 
his style, in spite of the peculiarities we have already noticed, is 
not without its attractions. The most remarkable character 
that appears in this volume, with the exception of Cortes, is 
Pedrarias Davila, who governed both Darien and Nicaragua, 
but who is best known for his judicial murder of Vasco 
Nunez. Surely, of all the truculent Spanish adventurers of his 
time, Pedrarias must have been at once the most remorselessly 
unscrupulous and fanatically Catholic; and not without reason 
does Mr. Bancroft style him the “Timur of the Indies.” 
Imagine a man who is credited with having caused the deaths 


‘of two millions of Indians, dying in his bed, at the age of 


ninety, in the odour of sanctity, and at peace with himself! 





HELEN OF TROY.* 
Mr. Lane, as was to be expected of him, has written a refined, 
scholarly, and agreeable poem, which cannot be better described 
than in his own words :—‘‘In this story in rhyme of the for- 
tunes of Helen, the theory that she was an unwilling victim of 
the Gods has been preferred. Many of the descriptions of 
manners are versified from the Iliad and the Odyssey. The 
description of the events after the death of Hector, and the 
account of the sack of Troy, is chiefly borrowed from Quintus 
Smyrneus.” Mr. Lang abounds in pleasant, if not very 
original qualities, through three hundred and five rhymed 
stanzas of eight lines, and his Helen is a lady who would not 
be out of place at school-room tea in the best-guarded English 
family, particularly if the family were sufficiently trained in the 
art of the day, and in that curious renascence of the renascence 
paganism to which cling shreds of medieval style. That man 
is indeed brave, however well equipped with scholarship, who 
approaches the mystery of Helen, and lays hands on the ark 
wherein the Greek conception of incarnate Beauty is enshrined, 
Every literary epoch has had its prophet of Helen, and though Mr. 
Lang disclaims any purpose but that of versifying the Homeric 
account of her, and though he is modest and wise in his simple 
expression of the more ancient legends of her, he still remains, 
to our mind, like a man who takes the horn of Roland to play 
an air from Patience, or the sword of Achilles to cut a posy of 
meadow flowers. For the story of Helen is of large and 
of increasing significance; and there is a certain incongruity 
in the romantic and mediaeval treatment of it in our time 
when men ask,—What is Beauty? with as much anxious 
despondency as they do,—What is Truth ? 

Mr. Lang gives us a masque in which figures of the fifteenth 
century copy the attitudes and assume the parts hallowed to 
the imagination by the frieze of the Parthenon and the Homeric 
poems.’ If we can condone this, and it is no. new presumption 
in literature, we may allow that Mr. Lang has done well, accord- 
ing to the standard of the day. He does not sin against taste 
in pretended worship of humanity, or disfigure the Greek 
legend by modern additions of vice. Nor has he cumbered the 
smooth flow of his verse by moral or immoral speculations, or 
psychological questioning of the motives of Paris or Menelaus. 
Perhaps the divinities who shape Helen’s life and the events of 
the Trojan war are insufficiently divine, and come and go in 
too pastoral and idyllic a fashion, but there is a charm in 
mere suavity for readers sated with verbal tricks and pseudo- 
originality. Mr. Lang’s effects and stage properties are as 
accurately arranged as they could be at the Lyceum. It is 
curious how he reflects the manner of one or two of our very 
refined painters, who even when most sincerely and learnedly 
classical, in fact cannot get rid of medieval feeling, ignoring 
this deep-lying difference between the classical and the medizval 
styles, that the sentiment of the middle ages presupposed the 
harmonies of creation and a beneficent Ruler, while the Homeric 


* Helen of Troy. By A, Lang. London: George Bell and Sons. 1882. 
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mortal was the isolated victim of superhuman antagonisms, 
never free of land or sea, and never master of Nature. How- 
ever well Mr. Lang describes the home of Menelaus, however 
true he is to the Greek conception of Aphrodite’s cruelty, when 
Aphrodite tells Helen,— 
“Thou art the toy of Gods, an instrament 
Wherewith all mortals shall be plagued or blest, 
Even at my pleasure; yea, thou shalt be bent 
This way and that, howe’er it like me best,” 
the attitude of the Argive Queen is as little Greek as a pre- 
Raphaelite picture, when she awaits the coming of Paris :— 
‘And Helen sat her down upon the grass, 
And plucked the little daisies, white and red, 
And toss’d them where the running waters pass, 
To watch them racing from the fountain-head, 
And whirled about where little streams dispersed ; 
And still with many birds the garden rang, 
And murry, marry, in their song they said,—., 
Or so do maids interpret that they sung.” 


The flight of Paris and Helen, 

“ Across the great green plain unharvested,” 
is full of Odyssean feeling; and here Mr. Lang’s scholarship is 
seen in its best aspect, and we are not bewildered as where he 
more particularly describes the daughter of Zeus, the Greek Eve, 
the goal of men’s desire, but the gate of death to many heroes. 
In the story of Guone and the death of her son Corythus, mur- 
dered by his father, Paris, Mr. Lang is not hampered by the 
thoughts and longings of three thousand years which have 
gathered round Helen, and he succeeds better than when he 
affects to follow the literal simplicity of the myth of Helen’s 
empire, assured as it was by her betrayal of her husband. For it is 
not given to Mr. Lang’s genius to make us feel towards her as did 
the heroes of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and we remain dissatis- 
fied when he makes her speak the words which Homer puts into 
her mouth; and yet he admires and quotes Marlowe’s passionate 
echo of renascence worship, and cannot ignore Goethe’s claim 
‘for her of zesthetic sovereignty and of a high altar in the temple 
of sociology. Cnone, the mountain nymph, is a more practic- 
able subject for minor artists. Her passion ebbs and flows 
within the skirts of Ida, and is not the motive of the Achaean 
storm that raged round the god-built walls of Ilios. Only 
the sculptor of the Louvre Venus, or perhaps Leonardo da 
Vinci, could set Helen before us, example as she is both of 
Aphrodite’s power and of the power of the human con- 
science, which conflicting, make beauty tragic. The betrayal 
and grief of CEnone are purely human, compared with the 
tragedy of Helen, who fails under the weight of divine gifts,— 
the mortal crushed by the immortal. We can quite understand 
the shrewish rage of the river-nymph when she wrote on her 
birchén scroll to her great rival, much as Peg Woffington might 
have written to Kitty Clive,— 

“ Oh, thou that on those hidden runes doth look, 
Hast thou forgotten quite thine ancient sin, 
Thy Lord, thy lofty palace, and thy kin, 
Even as thy Love forgets the words he spoke, 


The strong oath broken one weak heart to win, 
The lips that kissed him, and the heart that broke ? 


Nay, but methinks thon shalt not quite forget 
The curse wherewith I curse thee till I die ; 
The tears that on the wood-nymph’s cheeks are wet 
Shall burn thy hateful beauty deathlessly. 
Nor shall God raise up seed to thee; but I 
Have borne thy love this messenger: my son, 
Who yet shall make him glad, for Time goes by, 
And soon shall thine enchantments all be done.” 
Our readers will remark the discord of the Biblical note struck 
by CEnone, but it is difficult to avoid incongruity and at the 
same time use archaisms as freely as does Mr. Lang, whose 
“archer wights ” “hurl” into the night, who writes of a bear 
“that in these rocks did wonn,” whose Trojans “ fell on slumber 
in the night.” There is, in truth, no ground for any severe 
criticism, or any enthusiastic praise, as we pass from stanza to 
‘stanza of what is, to any real presentment of the personages 
concerned, as a charmingly mellowed medieval tapestry is to 
actual men and women of any age. There is a good deal to 
please a curious taste, there are small literary excitements when 
Mr. Lang comes in direct competition with Mr. Tennyson, as in 
his account of the vision of Paris on Mount Ida, or when the 
prompting of Chaucer becomes very audible. The conception 
of the three Goddesses is medizval throughout, and while the 
moral element and the “ composition of place” and description 
of person are made the most of, the action of Fate and of the 
half-vengeful, half-sportive Powers who willed the woes that 
were to follow, is not felt. Aphrodite inspires no awe, and 








therefore, take what view Mr. Lang likes, his Helen remaing 
unexcused, and her remorse is the remorse of a modern sinner, 
who blames a vague Providence for her misfortunes, even while 
she repents. In vain does Mr. Lang use his scholarship in 
ingenious adaptation of Homeric incidents, and descriptions, 
and epithets; in vain does he, so to speak, make a stepping. 
stone across the centuries by use of early English idioms; his 
effort to perfect his mise-en-scene impairs the deeper-lying 
dramatic appeal to our human sympathy with the men and 
women of the immortal story. We prefer Mr. Tiang’s notes 
wherein he discusses the materials he has used, and translates 
in simple language the passages of the Iliad and Odyssey in 
which Helen appears, to his poetical presentment of her, 
Compare, for instance, the Helen embroidering on tapestry the 
adventures of the siege, the battles of horse-taming Trojans, 
and bronze-clad Achzans, and the Helen—nearly related to 
Mr. Tennyson’s “ Lady of Shalott ”—who,-— 
eo aioe 's fared before a mighty loom, 
And sang, and cast her shuttle wrought of gold, 
And forth unto the utmost secret room 
The wave of her wild melody was roll’d ; 
And still she fashion’d marvels manifold, 
Strange shapes of fish and serpent, bear and swan, 
The loves of the immortal Gods of old, 
Wherefrom the peoples of the world began.” 
Here and there occur vigorous stanzas and excellent lines, which, 
however, too often dissatisfy the ear for want of an expected 
pause. The death of Corythus is dramatic, as is the sudden 
appearance of the Greek Fleet, even as none spoke her curse, 
and ended :— 
LRN Te Oh, ye foolish people, deaf and blind, 
What death is coming on you from the sea ?” 
Then all men turned, and lo, upon the lee 
Of Tenedos, beneath the driving rain, 
The countless Argive ships were racing free, 
The wind and oarsmen speeding them amain.” 
But continually we are checked in admiration by some warp of 
taste, perhaps most so near the end, when, to use Mr. Lang’s 
words, he writes how “ Menelaus would have let stone Helen, but 
Aphrodite saved her, and made them at one again ; and how they 
came home to Lacedwmon, and of their translation to Elysium,” , 
where Helen became “a saint in Heathendom.” Mr. Lang 
gets over the difficulty of explaining, what the stern Greeks left 
unexplained, the escape of Helen when Troy was sacked, by a 
reference to the escape of the sinner brought before our Lord, 
and His words are put into the mouth of Menelaus, who, indeed, 
does not forgive, but exclaims, with Old- Testament adjuration,— 
“‘ Nay, as mine own soul liveth, there is one 
That will not set thy barren beauty free,’’— 
yet is stayed in his vengeance by the spell of Aphrodite; a 
situation not managed with much dignity by the English poet, 
who fails when he would paint the transition of passion from 
hate to desire. 

We have chiefly tried in these remarks to justify our dis- 
appointment that so finished a scholar and so pleasant a poet as 
Mr. Lang dallies with the prevalent fashion, which uses the 
most fruitful and profound legends of the Aryan past as subject 
for verse that is hardly poetry. If dilettantism is to level down all 
intellectual heights to please the demand for neat cloth-coversand 
easy reading, no doubt there will be soon abundant “ ghosts ” to 
“ squeeze” the Helens and give “artistic finish” to the manu- 
factured reproductions of our great forefathers’ work. We do 
not liken Mr. Lang to such as these, but he paves the way for 
them, and is but one of several who seem in a conspiracy to 
simplify what can and should never be simple, and to blind us 
to the revelations of the starry night of the past by the veil of 
ingenious but very local light. 





KEPT IN THE DARK.* 


Tuoven Kept in the Dark is one of the least important of Mr. 
Trollope’s works, the fact that it is probably almost the last 
he has written must invest it with a particular and regretful 
interest in the eyes of all readers. It is a simple little story, with 
few characters and few events, but full of truth and touches of 
nature, like all his writings. The incident is so slight, that if 
the heroine had not put off a little too long the telling her hus- 
band of a former engagement, or if he had only heard of it from 
general report, like any one else, there would have been no story 
atall. Cecilia Holt lived with her mother in the cathedral town 
of Exeter, and though it was at the Deanery that she met with 








* Kept in the Dark: a Now. By Anthony Trollope. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1832, 
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+he man who acquired a strong influence for ill on her future 
life, the book has, like most of Mr. Trollope’s later works, 
little of the clerical element or of cathedral society in it. Mr. 
Trollope excels in describing girls, their little vanities, their 
ways, their thoughts ; he is especially happy in his portraiture 
of real, nice, thoroughly English girls, which is decidedly a 
type by itself, and well worth knowing, whether in fiction or in 
real life. Cecilia is no exception; one learns to know her, un- 
derstand her, and love her, and one can almost go along with her 
in the difficulty she made for herself by putting off speaking, as 
she did from day to day, for what seemed at the time good and 
warrantable reasons, till it was too late, and her life and her 
fate were taken out of her own keeping and her own power. 
Cecilia was proud, bright, and handsome, not better educated 
than most girls of the upper classes; but she had literary tastes, 
upon which she piqued herself highly, and she was great in the 
French and German poets. She was very attractive to persons 
of both sexes, and tolerably well aware of her own social value, 
though full of diffidence when she came to love. She had three 
intimate friends,—the Dean’s daughter, who was engaged to be 
married ; Mrs. Green, wife of a minor canon ; and Miss Altifiorla, 
the daughter of an Italian father of very ancient family, but 
very small means, who held views of her own respecting the 
superiority of the female sex in general, and herself in particular ; 
moreover, as was consistent with these views, she held matri- 
mony in abhorrence, and considered a married woman to be 
little better thana slave. She tried to indoctrinate Cecilia with 
these views, and with some degree of success, for she joined her 
friend in somewhat scoffing at love and the necessity of having 
alover, notwithstanding a lurking suspicion in her mind, that as 
far as Miss Altifiorla was concerned, it was rather a case of 
“sour grapes.” Then, in an evil hour for Cecilia, there 
came to the Deanery a certain Sir Francis Geraldine, the 
Dean’s brother-in-law, but not much liked by his relations. 
He had lived hard, he was fashionable, and professed to 
know all the Courts and all the racecourses of Europe. He 
was exceedingly proud of his ancient baronetcy, and still older 
family. He had begun to think lately that it was about time 
for him to marry, and cut out his next of kin, who was par- 
ticularly obnoxious to him; and, as Cecilia seemed to fulfil all 
his requirements in a wife, he fell in love with her, and after a 
fortnight of prosperous love-making, proposed and was accepted. 
Cecilia was honestly in love with him, and for a month was the 
happiest and proudest girl in all Exeter. Then things began 
gradually to change; whether it was that he became less 
attentive, or that she found out his ignorance and his bad 
temper, certain it is that her eyes were opened,—she found out 
that “ her doll was stuffed with sawdust,” and the time of her 
worship came to an end. She then went through a time of 
vacillating misery, which she bore in silence, for she was too 
proud to take counsel with any one. He, on his side, knew so 
little the state of the case, that he treated her with indifference, 
because he felt so sure both of her love and of her ambition that 
he could take what liberties he pleased, without any danger of 
losing her. “It was the conviction that such was the condition 
of his mind, that operated the strongest in bringing her to her 
resolution to break off the engagement,” and break off her en- 
gagement she did; and then the man showed her the whole 
meanness and narrowness of his nature, which she had only 
suspected before. The state of poor Cecilia’s mind after this 
is exceedingly well given; she did not feel altogether 
proud and happy in her escape, notwithstanding her con- 
viction that she never could have lived with him as his wife; 
all things were flat and bald, and the prospect of her future life 
seemed unutterably colourless and dreary, in comparison to the 
brilliant dream she had been previously living in. Then to her 
proud spirit it was a bitter blow to find that she was looked 
upon in Exeter as a jilted young lady; she disdained to con- 
tradict the report, but she fretted herself ill over her isolation, 
and the doctor advised her mother to take her abroad. And 
this is the episode that Mr. Trollope considers necessary to be 
known, before relating Cecilia’s story. The mixture of tender- 
ness and humour with which the girl’s love troubles are treated 
is a very happy specimen of Mr. Trollope’s insight and observa- 
tion, and is a very good little bit of character-painting. 


In the further story, we cannot altogether agree that Cecilia 
would have acted as she did; a girl of her character would surely 
have had more strength of mind and determination, and not have 
kept back anything from Mr. Western, when she loved him so 
well, There is no denying that the situation almost bordered 





on the ridiculous. He confided to her that he had been jilted, that 
his heart was lone and weary, that he could not bear his solitary 
life at home, and for that reason he had come abroad. This was a 
fate so like hers, that it was perhaps not to be wondered at that 
she should hesitate to cap his story with hers. It is, perhaps, 
in thinking of it afterwards that the improbability appears; in 
reading it, we are quite satisfied with the account of the poor 
girl’s troubles as Mr. Trollope narrates them, and see how it all 
came about. If it is not quite natural in the abstract, he has 
succeeded in making us accept it as natural, by his way of telling 
it. Mr. Western’s character is a manly one, though by no means 
faultless; he is quite to be liked, notwithstanding his absurd pride 
and jealousy, and he is well and consistently worked out. Miss 
Altifiorla is painted throughout more or less ironically, and 
is perhaps a little over-coloured. Mr. Trollope has no love for 
women who go in for “ rights ” and advanced views, and he evi- 
dently thinks that ridicule is the best weapon with which to assail 
them,—and exceedingly ridiculous poor Miss Altifiorla manages 
to make herself. It is a very pleasant little book, altogether; 
we feel intimately acquainted with all the characters, we sym- 
pathise throughout with the heroine, and are spitefully delighted 
when Miss Altifiorla meets her match, but it is perhaps a little 
disappointing that Sir Francis Geraldine comes off so easily at 
the end. We cannot lay the book aside without a strong feeling 
of sadness that Mr. Trollope, who has given his readers so many 
happy hours of amusement and enjoyment, should have passed 
away from among us. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——~——- 

There is no article of very striking ability in the new number of 
the British Quarterly, although there are several excellent and in- 
structive papers, such as “Traces of the Northmen in Normandy,” 
‘* An Exposition of Our Fish Wealth,” and “ The Poet Firdusi and his 
Epic.’ The two most ambitious articles, “ Victor Hugo” and 
‘Marcus Aurelius and the Christian Church,’ are the most dis- 
appointing. The writer of the former has evidently read Victor 
Hugo very carefully; he is both fair and appreciative, and is 
not so repelled by Hugo’s extravagances as some previous critics 
have been. Yet he somehow fails to grasp the secret of Hugo; 
his article is therefore wanting in homogeneity, and looks like 
a number of short notices of Hugo’s works strung together. 
We have heard rather too much about Marcus Aurelius of 
late, and that is perhaps the reason why we think a good 
deal of the article on him in the new number of the British 
Quarterly somewhat superfluous. It strikes us, however, that 
the author could write a very good “study” of M. Renan him- 
self, apart from Marcus Aurelius. His description of the attitude of 
the greatest of French critics towards Christianity is happy, and 
perhaps something more :—“ He seems to regard it much in the 
same way in which a sentimental juryman might look at a beautiful 
adventuress. He does not believe in its claims, but he is charmed 
by its graces.” The last article in this number of the Review is an 
estimate of the Primacy of Archbishop Tait, written from the Non- 
conformist point of view, of course, but perfectly fair and courteous. 
The writer, however, has not grasped the meaning of a recent corre- 
spondence, when he says of Dr. Tait that “he was not able to sub- 
due the spirit of anarchy which is abroad, and his letter to Mr. 
Mackonochie was a probably unconscious confession of defeat, which, 
however, is not less crushing and complete because he may not have 
seen its full consequences.” 

The January number of Mind is rather dry and technical, and one 
misses the pen of Professor T. H. Green, that “lost leader,’’ as Mr. 
Bryce has styled him. The best papers are the opening one, by the 
editor, on “ Psychology and Philosophy ;” and the first of what pro- 
mises to be an interesting series, styled “ A Criticism of the Critical 
Philosophy,’’ by Mr. Henry Sidgwick. Under the title of “On 
Some Points in Ethics,” Dr. Bain contributes a rather scrappy, yet 
fair and careful review of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s well-known work. 
Dr. Bain is so little given to smart sayings, that we may quote 
from his article, a sentence which approximates to epigram, and, per- 
haps accidentally, is otherwise suggestive :—‘“ Fitness for the con- 
ditions of life, on which the author dwells so much, is fitness to beat, 
and not to be beaten; and we are obliged to call this progress, 
merely because, in some instances, the beater has been the better 
of the two.” The critical notices in Mind are uniformly very 
careful, and among those in the present quarter’s number is one 
of Dr. Martinean’s “Spinoza,” by Mr. F. Pollock, which is excellent 
alike in tone and in style. 

The Modern Review sustains its character for variety, vigour, and 
strong sense “touched with emotion.” “Natural Religion,” “ Pro- 
gress and Poverty,” “Augustus de Morgan,” and “Spinoza” are 
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among the not strictly theological articles. Mr. George Sarson, who 
writes on “ Progress and Poverty,’’ seems to be almost converted to 
the “agrarian socialism” of Mr. Henry George. His statement of 
“the new political economy” is clear, however; and he cértainly 
makes good his contention that, for-many reasons, more especially, 
perhaps, on account of the fascinations which such a theory as that 
of the abolition of private property offers to so many classes and 
interests, our economical experts are bound to give as full and open 
and speedy a refutation of Mr. George’s “heresies” as they can. 
Mr. Coe has so much that is sensible to say on “The Abolition of 
Judicial Oaths,’ that he might have spared himself some rather 
strenuous writing about “ galvanising ourselves into truthfulness by 
the sudden flash of divine revelation,” “ jerks of horror-goaded utter- 
ance,” and “awe-stricken words, such as might be uttered on some 
mountain of transfiguration.” 

In the new number of the London Quarterly there are some in- 
formative articles which are above the average. Of these, the best 
are, perhaps, ‘ Recent French Historical Literature ” and ‘ Charity in 
the Early Church ;’’ although a word of praise is also due to a careful 
review of the recent volumes on Egypt of Mr. Nassau Senior and 
Baron Malortie. There is rather too much metaphysics in this 
number of the London Quarterly; but there is nothing offensive 
to good-taste in the criticisms which are given of works not written 
from the theological stand-point of the Review. This is especially 
noticeable of the paper on “ Evolutionary Ethics.” 


The Student's Geography of British India. By Dr. G. Smith, C.I.E. 
(Murray.)—This book, though scarcely intended for general readers, 
will be consulted by others than students. It is a marvel of labour 
and condensation, and its compiler states that he has prepared him- 
self for his task for more than twenty years. Besides full accounts 
of the geography of India as a whole, its mountain chains, river 
systems, plateaux, and coast-line, it contains descriptions of every 
Native State, every Indian province, every Indian district, and every 
Indian town known to Europeans, with all the statistics necessary to 
a thorough comprehension of their condition, population, administra - 
tion, and positive or relative importance. Not only are the height 
of mountains, the length of rivers, the area of provinces all 
given, but the most recent results of the census, the latest 
commercial tables, and the newest information as to the method of 
governing. For example, there is an exhaustive account of the huge 
Chief Commissionership or Governorship of Assam, with its area of 
55,384 square miles and 4,908,000 people, which in 1874 was lopped 
off from Bengal and placed on its own feet, but which, except for its 
production of tea, would be scarcely known in England. This account 
is as thorough as it would be in a gazetteer, and will be found new 
to all but a very few Anglo-Indians. Separate chapters describe the 
geology and meteorology of the continent, while a final one gives the 
name and authorship of nearly every known book upon the subject. 
Many of the tables with which the volume overflows will be of 
value to politicians, e.g., one on the culturable and unculturable 
soils, which reveals the extraordinary fact that an area of 182,000 
square miles, three Englands, is still classed as culturable, but uncul- 
tivated. We can, however, only quote the following, which will, 
perhaps, give the best popular idea to Englishmen of the vastness of 
the Empire :— 
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Outside a small Anglo-Indian circle, who ever remembers that the 
Punjaub, which is not even a Presidency, is the size of Austro- 
Hungary, and has more than the population of the Spanish Peninsula, 
or that the population of Bengal, without Assam, is more than double 
that of Great Britain, and probably exceeds that of Russia in Europe ? 
The manual is provided with a full index at the end. 


The Tower Gardens. By Miss Alldridge. (F. V. White and Co.) 
—This is a very bright and readable novel, leaving in every chapter 
an impression on the critic’s mind that it ought to be even better than 
itis. Miss Alldridge has keen observation, much power of descrip- 
tion, and considerable ability in dialogue, but her analysis of character 
is not thorough enough. Every individual figure tends to degenerate 
into caricature. The catastrophe does not actually happen even with 
the widow, whose governing principle in life is devotion to her 
husband’s memory, which she shows by starving on an impossible 
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farm, becanse he had thought it would pay; but you always feel the 
danger. The portraits of Jessie,’ the heroine, ‘and Alison, her much 
more interesting sister, who has a talent for seeing the poetry in old 
associations, such as to the minds of antiquaries cling about London 
streets, are very firm and clear, but the men are not quite so distinct, 
Only their feeblenesses are painted thoroughly well, as by one who 
had watched, without quite understanding. The plot, which depends 
on a father who has pretended to be dead, and comes back with a 
large business and an alias, is clever, but we failed altogether to 
become interested in the hero, MacCarruthers. If he had died of hig 
cancer, as we rather think he would have done, cancer from a blow 
indicating a radically bad constitution, Jessie’s loss would not have 
been great. The story, however, is lively and natural throughout, 
and its central scene—the district round the Tower—described with 
appreciation. By the way, does Miss Alldridge really think the 
East-enders so hostile to respectables as she says, or is she confusing 
the “ hoodlums’”’ with the general population ? 


Left Till Called For (Wells Gardner) is a very well told, but also 
very pathetic story, by the author of “ Honor Bright,” of a child left 
at a railway station, who does a work of genuine civilisation among 
the rough men that frequent it before he is claimed. Unhappily, 
also, before this is done, the child meets with a fatal accident in try- 
ing to recover a dog he has become attached to, being struck down by 
anengine. There is humour, as well as pathos, in the tale; and the 
illustrations, which are of the “ outline ” variety, are admirable, 


We are glad to see that a second and enlarged edition has been 
issued of The Man of the Woods, and other Poems (Black, Edinburgh), 
by William McDowall, author of, perhaps, the best and fullest 
local history that Scotland has produced. Mr. McDowall is no 
pretentious poet, and this volume is essentially composed of pieces 
written in the leisure of a busy life. Yet the longer poems, such ag 
The Man of the Woods and The Martyr of Erromanga, are fall of 
tenderness, love of nature, patriotism, and an unaffected piety, with 
just that sowpcon of the old Covenanting spirit that is required to make 
the charm of the whole firm and good. We confess, however, that 
we like Mr. McDowall bast, as, indeed, we like all Scotch poets, from 
the days of Burns onwards, when he writes in the Scotch language, 
asin his hearty and homely Ingleside Entertainment. Some of his 
renderings of Border and other stories and legends are very happy, 
being written in a direct and simple style. Mr. McDowall has now 
done his very best to immortalise his native Dumfries and its vicinity, 
both in prose and verse. 

Sixes and Sevens, written by F. E. Weatherly, and illustrated by 
Jane M. Dealy (Hildesheimer and Faulkner), is one of the prettiest 
of the many pretty books for children that have passed through our 
hands this season. The verses are very amusing and flow smoothly, 
and the humour of them is not above the comprehension of children, 
The illustrations, especially the representations of animals, are equal 
to the verses. There is a philosophic cat, however, whose breadth of 
back suggests the idea of two stout kittens rolled into one. 

It is hardly possible to criticise a book at once so handsome 
and so matter-of-fact as An Account of Some of the Incised and 
Sepulchral Slabs of North-West Somersetshire. By R. W. Paul. (Pro- 
vost and Co.)—The paper and type are of the best, the descriptive 
letterpress is to the point, and the sometimes startling realism of the 
plates does the highest credit to Mr. Paul. 


MaGazines, Erc.—We have received the Bibliographer, which opens 
with an illustrated article on ‘“ Lambeth Palace Library.”’—The 
Antiquary, an interesting number.—No. 1 of Amateur Mechanics. 
(Triibner.)—The Princetown Review, which has now reached its fifty- 
ninth year.—The Continent. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


————— 
Alirabi, or the Banks and Bankers of the Nile, cr 8vo 


es (W. Blackwood) 7/6 
Amos (S.), Science of Politics, cr 8vo 


AC. K, Paul & Co.) 5/0 








Banks (G. L,), The Watchmaker’s Daughter, cr8v0 ..............6..0008 (Simpkin) 2/6 
Bayard (Chevalier), History of, illustrated, royal 8vo......... (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Buchanan (R.), Martyrdom of Madeline, cr 8vo............... (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 


Chatrian (E.), La Guerre, 12m0_ .............cccsscescensesceeseeees (Cambridge Press) 3/0 
Conran (0. & ), Clenm BMomey, GF BVO .........0.seccoscoccercosscccesesccecessseses (Jarrold) 2/0 
Crow (A. H.), Highways and Byeways in Japan, cr 8vo (Low) § 
Gilbert (W.), James Duke, Costermonger, 12mo......... 
Grant (P. W.), The Great Memorial Name, cr 8yvo 
Griesenger (T.), The Jesuits, 2 vols. 8V0 ...........ccceccecseeseeeeeeees > ie 
Hildebrand (H.), Industrial Arts of Scandinavia, cr 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 2/6 
King (E.), The Gentle Savage, cr 8vo C. K. Panl & Co) 6/0 











Knight, Annotated Model Bye-laws of Local Government Board...... (Knight) 8/6 
Emmer (G.), Ths Boy f POLey, SF BVO. osccecsessicvcessssccveysssovecerssessstenanesosed pert 7/6 
Lessing, Nathan the Wise, translated by E. K. Corbett...(C. K. Paul & Co. 6/0 
TOVONIILCT, WC)y ORIG, ADMD 0c oc. esenconsecsnescsscasncodsesesencsasseroanses (Spon) 5/0 
Max Miiller (F.), India: What Can It Teach Us? 8v n — 12/6 
Owen (H.), Municipal Corporations Act, 8VO ..........cecceceeeeeseneeeceeees Knight) 12/6 
Perry (J.), Practical Mechanics, 12m0_ ............ ce.cscceseeseeeeeses (Cassell & Co.) a 


Prescott (G. F.), Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, cr 8vo ...... (W. W. — 
Pressensé (E.), Study of Origins, Cr 8V0...........cccssecsseseecensceseseeeneners Hodder, 
Price (A), Who is Sylvia? 3 vols. or 8V0 ...........6.c0ccseee 

Richter (J. P.), Italian Art in the National Gallery, 4to 
Smith (G.), The Geography of British India, cr 8yo ... 
"Vamnts (01.), Gere Petes, TRRG........0ccces-cccicscrcercecsassesvesasssnscvanses 
Vibart (H. M.), Military History of Madras Engineers, Vol. 2 (W. H. Allen) 320 
Witt (C.), Myths OF Hellas, Ct BVO. <....6ci0.sseossesecereconovseoeessorsdsnserd (Longman) 3/6 
Woodberry (G. E.), The History of Wood Engraving, roy 8vo (S. Low & Co.) 18/0 
Worsaac (J. A.), The Industrial Arts of Denmark, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
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the SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvTsIpE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS. 












£10 10 0| Narrow Column...............00. £3 10 0 
EEE Pagecccccscccenccenseeee 8 5 O| Half.Column ..,. wf 
Quarter-PAge .....sssrssererrsrserses 212 6| Quarter-Column................0006 - O17 6 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 














L | B E R T Y S ee DRHOLSTHNY. STU rs, AND 
ART — |navias:, WINTER | COSTUME 


COLOURS. 








E ¥*s 
F A B R I C Ss . | ttt yan EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
& Chesham House, 
JAPAN ESE From 15s per piece. 
|\C. HINDLEY and SONS, 


| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | {'Ghahes Hone, | REGENT STREET, W. 
FoR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
LE ATH E. | WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
| Artistic and Inexpensive. 
PA PER S. | 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“PURE, COOLING, and 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. | 
SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 


IN 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 
Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on appl*cation. 








Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, by 
which Lance Prorits are realised, and the possibility of Loss is 
reduced to a Minimum. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Civil Service Gazette—‘*The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge is 
easy to comprehend, and safe.’’ English Churchman.— Messrs. Gutteridge 
deserve the best thanks of investors and speculators.’’-——Society.—‘ I commend 
Messrs. Gutteridge’s accounts of last year’s workings to the study of capitalists.” 
‘Manchester Courier.—‘‘ The examples cited so completely demonstrate its ad- 
vantages, that the plan will doubtless be generally adopted.””——Figaro.—“ Their 
advice is worthy of attention; the book is well worth perusing, and is very 











APOLLINARIS. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





REFRESHING; deserves pre- 
ference over other mineral 
waters.’—Dr. Lorinser, Im- 
perial Hos., Vienna. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 


instructive.” 





Special Weekly Circular and Report sent regularly, on application. 





W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 








i The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 


| 
H U N Y A D | | Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.’ 
—Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.”’ 

p —Professor V. NUSSBAUM. 
The Name of the **‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 

J A N Oo Ss. | LIMITED,’ on the Label secures genuineness. 
| Of all Chemists and Mineral- Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 

and 2s per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO. 





Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
| the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for 
the teeth ever made; it whiteus and preserves the 
teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 
ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Health depends in a great measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth, and all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as effica- 
cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 
| and white, as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder ; 
| such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be. 
| Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

The TWENTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION 
isNOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, From 10 till 5. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION, 
53 Pall Mall, containing 350 Works by Well- 
known Artists in Water-colours. Three great Works 
by John Martin, K.L., and 50 others inoil, NOW 
OPEN.—Admission, ls. 
ROBT. HOPKINS, Manager. 


RESDEN.—Mr. H. B. COTTERILL, 
M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Haileybury 
lollege, RECEIVES FIVE PUPILS. Classics, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages.—Address, 
Liebig Strasse 11. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
nstitution for those who ie adopting the Civil- 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere, are now 
offered to all persons desirous of following the course 
of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 60, will be 
admitted to the College in September, 1883. Cuandi- 
dates for admis-ion must, on July 1st, 1883, be over 
17 and under 21 years of age, and must give satisfac- 
tory proof of their having received a fair general 
education, 

The Secretary of State for India will offer 13 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment for competition among the Students entering 
the College in September, 1833, at the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1 ‘he Secretary of State for 
India will further offer Two Appointments in the 
Indian Telegraph Department among the same 
Students, after two years’ course of study, that is, in 
the summer of 1885. 

In the event of there being more candidates for 
admission than the College can receive, the prefer- 
ence will be given to qualified candidates according 
to dates of application for admission. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only to 
the Secretary, Public Works Department, India 
Office, 8.W.; or to the President, Royal Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS, Secretary, 
Public Works Department. 
_ India Office, October 26th, 1882. 


V ISITING TEACHER wishes to give 
AFTERNOON LESSONS in English Subjects 
and good Arithmetic, She holds a Cambridge 
omen’s Certificate, with distinction in History. 
Prepares successfully for Examinations,—Address, 
. E. D.,”? BODDINGTON’S, Devonshire Terrace, 
Notting Hill. 

















a AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
ESTABLISHED BY RoyaL CHARTER, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For Intenping Lanp OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
Lanp AGENTS, SURVEYORS, CoLOoNIsTs, &c. 

The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
. connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 

cores. 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beacb, Bart., 


MP. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 30th. 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, MAN- 
CHESTER.—The EXTERNAL EXAMINER- 
SHIP in CLASSICS is now VACANT. Information 
as to the duties and conditions of the appointment, 
wh‘ch will be for three years, may be obtained from 
the Registrar. Applications should be sent in on or 
before FEBRUARY Ist, 1883. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Vice Chancellor. 
A. T. BENTLEY, Registrar. 
N R. HERBERT WILKINSON, M.A. 
Oxon., PREPARES BOYS between the ages 
of 7 and 14 for the Public Schools, at 11 Orme Square, 
Bayswater, W. Prospectus sent on application. 
NEXT TERM will begin MONDAY, January 22nd, 
1883. 








ALLIFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Shepperton, near London. 

HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (Eton, and 
0.C.C., Oxford), and MALCOLM HEARD, B.A. 
(Clifton, and C.C.C., Oxford, late Assistant-Master at 
Sedbergh), PREPARE BOYS for the Public Schools. 
—For Prospectus and References, apply to H. St. 
CLAIR FEILDEN, Esq., Halliford, Middlesex. 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on January 26. 


OARDING SCHOOL for LADIES, 

The Grange, Buxton, Derbyshire.—The Prin- 

cipal, Miss GEDDES, is assisted_by a resident 

Parisienne, and a large Staff of good Visiting Masters. 

The EASTER TERM begins on JANUARY 
15th, 1883. 





(5*S TION. — The ANTI- 

STYLOGRAPH (HEARSON’S PATENT) is 
totally distinct from every form of Stylograph, or 
point-writer, in that it carries a nibbed pen, with 
points to suit all writers, and thus preserves all the 
characteristics of the handwriting. It requires no 
adjustment, and carries sufficient ink for several days’ 
use. Prices: Poeket Size, 2s 6d; Desk,336d. Pens, 
ls. per box. Fitted with Gold Pen, irridium-pointed, 
1036d. Of all Station rs; wholesale only of the sole 
Licensees and Manufacturers, 





___ Twos. De La Rug and Co., London. __ 
= HE VINE CLU B. 
PaTRONS. 


The Lord Ashley. 
The Lord Robert Brudenell-Bruce. 
General Sir Henry de Bathe, Bart. 
The Earl of Ellesmere. : 
Vice-Admiral H.S.H. Prince Leiningen, G.C.B. 
Colonel Sir Robert Loyd Lindsay, V.C.,K C.B., M.P, 
General Lord Wolseley of Cairo, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
COMMITTEE. 
(Nominated by the Patrons.) 
The Club is started on a double basis :— 
1.—As a non-Political Society of Gentlemen. 
2.—To enable its Members to obtain for their own 
home consumption, Wines, Spirits, and 
Liqueurs, at the actual wholesale cost 
price. 
This last is an entirely new feature, the advantage 
of which must be apparent to every wine consumer, 
For Rules, Application for Membership, &c., apply to 
CHARLES A, PRITCHARD, 
Secretary, (pro tem.) 
Temporary Offices, 20 Regent Street, ‘ 
Waterloo Place, London, W. 


RISH HISTORY.—Miss MARIAN 
GREEN, LL.A., is about to give a Course of 
Twelve Lectures on this subject to the Senior Class of 
a Girls’ School. She will be glad to repeat the Lec- 
tures to a similar class or other audience.—149 Prince 
of Wales’s Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


EUENHEIM COLLEGE, 

HEIDELBERG. — Head Master, Rev. F. 
ARMITAGE, Ist-class Classical Tripos, late Modern. 
Language Master at Clifton College; with Seven 
Resident Assistant-Masters, French and German. 
Preparation for English Public Schools and Universi- 
ties, Military Examinations, and for Commercial 
life. German spoken, English diet, large Cricket- 
ground and Fives Courts. References to Dean of 
Westminster, President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Head Masters of Clifton College, Bath College, 
Colonel Dunsterville, &. 


“ALVERN COLLEGE, 
LIMITED. 





The Next Term commences on Friday, January 
26th. Entrance Examination, January 25th. 
For particulars, apply to E. B, SCALLON, Esq., 





M.A., Secretary. 


’ 
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REVALENT INFIDELITY.—The 
wide spread of doubt and disbelief calls for 
energetic action. The reasons for assured belief in 
the fundamental truths of Christianity should be re- 
affirmed, as consonant with modern research and 
culture. The errors and tendencies of Atheism and 
Agnosticism should be exposed. It is the sole and 
ial function of the CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE 
OCIETY tovarry on this work. It is undenomina- 
tional in its constitution and action. Considerable 
Funds are very urgently needed at the present 
moment. Appeal is confidently made to all earnest 
istians to aid in the maintenance of Christian 
truth, for the conviction and conversion of those that 
are going astray. Contributions may be sent to, and 
information respecting lectures, sermons, personal 
interviews, classes, aud literature, may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, 13 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 

repared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
boy permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
are. ced BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, 8.W. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
mild winter climate of western Devon. Rooms facin 
south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, specially fit' 
for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
uotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
mited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
ard Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.””—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.”’—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.LC., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


| | oneal & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 














FRY’S 





COCOA 











OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





peereen MEATS. Also, 





Qenns of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





inate SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





ApPRCIALETINS for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





|: emma AND i. uri ye. 
| ‘ceeaie AND M4?s : oe 
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FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 
UTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
(20 Doors WEsT oF Mupre’s LIBRARY.) 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
from the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINT- 

INGS fron the Luxembourg, “ The Salon,” Royal 


Academy, &c. 

FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’S LIBER 
STUDIORUM; copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Lawrence, and rare works from the Print Room, 
British Museum. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet and Catalogue, with Press 
notices from the Times, Atheneum, Academy, Port- 
folio, Art Journal, &e., 

Free per post. 

Address, the MANAGER, 

Autotype Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &. 








STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


OXFORD ST. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘SSVERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 


THE GreaT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—CurE ror 


InDIGESTION.—Indigestion and constipation, 
with torpidity of the liver, are the sources of misery 
to thousands, who spend each day with accumulated 
sufferings, all of which may be avoided by — 
Holloway’s Pills. They st.reagthen and invigorate al 
the secretive and the nutritive functions. Their 
action is essentially purifying and strengthening. 
They may be safely taken without interfering with 
ordinary pursuits, or requiring much restriction in 
diet. hey quickly remove noise and giddiness in 
the head, and dispel low spirits and nervous fears, 
Theee balsamic Pills work the cure without debilitat- 
ing or exhausting the system; on the contrary, they 
conserve and support the vital principle by substitu- 
ting pure for impure blood. 














KINAHAN’S 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 


LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


WHISKY. 





DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








FIVE-AND-A-HALF per 
DEBENTURES,» Om 


HE MORTGAGE and AGENCY 
COMPANY of AUSTRALASIA, Limited. 
Capital, £500,000, in 50,000 Shares of £10 cach, 
First Issue, £250,000, in 25,000 Shares of £10 each, 

William Robertson, E. .q. (late of D 
illiam rtson, Esq. e of D. and W. 

BF smny Y ee ee London, W. Roberts 
or rge G. Campbell, anston Squai 
(Director Land, Mortgage, Yareotmnent, po pe 
Company of America, Limited. y 

Robert Farquharson, Esq., M.D., M.P., Finzean 
Aboyne, Scotland, and Reform Club, 8.W., (Director 
Scottish Provincial Assurance Company, 

Sigmond Hoffnung, Esq. (Messrs. 8. Hoffnung ang 
Co., Merchants, Basinghall Street, London; ang 
Sydney and Brisbane). 

J. Pellatt Rickman, Esq. (Messrs. Pellatt and Co, 
London), Director Glasgow and London Insurance 
Company. 

James Wilson, Esq., 23 Mayfield Gardens, Edinburgh, 

BankeErs.—British Linen Company Bank, London 
Edinburgh, and Branches; and Union Bank of 
Australia, Limited, Levuka Branch, Fiji. 

The Company offer a limited number of Mo: 
Debentures for £50 and geet for periods of 3, 4 
and 5 years, and upwards, bearing the following 
rates of interest, respectively, 43%, 5%, and 53%: 
Interest payable half-yearly. The Bonds are protected 
by all the Assets of the Company, including the un. 
called Share Capital, thus constituting an investment 
of a high order. For further particulars, apply to 
the SECRETARY, at the Office of the Company, 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
I inst Loss by Fire and Lightaing 
nsurances ins' 8 an 
effected in all eo of the World, 
an” claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ity. 








JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... eve 
Capital Paid up... oak pi oe pee 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ss pin we _ 733,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


CCIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER3’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, . 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, £250,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS, 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, ( 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—34 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ose ee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund os xs pas £830,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprieters £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

‘ — RAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year or two years, and 4} per 
cent. per annum for three years and upwards. , 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

Bisss CK BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

pplication. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 


GOOD TEETH. — 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 


wash,— 
an A DL BM, 
—This is the only Oriental preparation that 
preserves the pearly whiteness of the teeth. Carriage 
free, on receipt of 1s 3d in stamps or postal order.— 
H, SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 
It was a Lover and his Lass, 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Agnes,” &c. 


Fettered, yet Free. By Alice 


Krva, Author of “ Queen of Herself,” &c. 


A Story of Carnival. By Mary 


A.M. Horrvs, Author of “* Five-Chimney Farm.’ 


Exchange No Robbery. By Miss 


BeTHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “ Kitty,’ 2 vols. 


Sanguelac. By Percy Grog, 


“Ivy: Cousin and Bride,” &c. 
Auber of . [Next week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Now ready, in 8vo, Fifth Edition, price 93, cloth. 


HE .MARRIED WOMEN’S 
PROPERTY ACTS, 1870, 1874, and 1832, with 
pious and Explanatory Notes, and an Appendix of 
tha Acts relating to Married Women. By the late 
J. R. GrirFitH, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
Fifth Edition, by 8. W. Bromvie.p, of the Iuner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Srevens and Haryes, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


416th Edition, 136d. 
UTTER’S SPELLING. 


BUTTER’S READING and SPELLING 
in EASY GRADATIONS, on an original Plan, making 
Words of Two Syllables as easy as those of One. 
78th Edition, 1s 6d. 


Smpxin, MARSHALL, andCo. And all Booksellers. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 309, is Published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 

ARCHBISHOP TAIT AND THE PRIMACY, 

PROGRESS AND POVERTY. 

CaRDINAL MAZARIN, 

PAWNBROKING. 

Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, 

CorEa. 

AMERICAN NOVELS. 

Was THE War IN Eoypt NECESSARY ? 

THE TRUE POSITION OF PARTIES. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
$21, was Published on WEDNESDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS. 
L ImMANUEL KANT AND THE KANTIAN REVIVAL. 
2, Baron STAEL’S DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE, 
3. StaATE TRIALS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
4, LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE SAND. 
5, Tar STATE OF AGRICULTURE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
6, THE LIFE AND WoRKS OF RAPHAEL, 
7. THE Oasis OF MERY. 
8, Henry ERSKINE AND HIS TIMES, 
9. Taz NATIONALISATION OF LAND. 
London: Lonamans & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
280, for FEBRUARY, price ls. 
CoNTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

Tae Wizarp’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Cnaps. 10-12. 
Notes oN Express Trains. By Ernest Foxwell. 
Dr. Joun Brown or EpinspureH. By Professor 
David Masson. 
CHURCHYARD PortrY. By Rev. F. Bayford Harrison. 
A Spanish RomanticisT: Gustavo BecquEeR. By 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
ACMILLAN and Co., London. 


CHOOL PLANNING: PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. See the BUILDER (4d; by post, 
44d).—Plans and Views, Schools, St. Albans—A Wall- 
Paper Decoration—The Hall of Lund University 
Building—Calderon and Art—English and American 
Painting—Permeability of m the Use of 
Building Stones—Dying London, &.—46 Catherine 


Street, nnd all Newsmen. 
ROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRARY, Limited, 
New Bond Street, London. 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
The most liberal and convenient Library for either 
‘own or Country. Subscriptions for short periods 
have been arranged. New Music is added to the 

Library, and each work counts as one volume. 


Subscriptions. 


Town. 
€llsayear ... 2 vols. 
Additional 2 vols, £1 1s. 














PLN MM Boron 














5 vols. 

y «. 9 vols. 

Additional 3 vols. £1 1s. 

Subscriptions can commence at any date. Free 

delivery to Subscribers of £3 33 and upwards residing 

in London or the Suburbs. Boxes of Books sent to 
the Country, Prospectus on application. 

SPECIAL TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
LIBRARIES, CLUBS, &c. 

Reference Library, Reading Rooms, for ladies and 

gentlemen, Smoking Rooms. 


Subscriptions. 

Three months ... £113s.| One year ... £2 2s. 

Subscribers to the Library of £3 33 and upwards are 
entitled to the use of these Rooms. 
TO LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, PRIVATE 

COLLECTORS, &c. : 

_ Owing to the free circulation accorded to works of 
lnterest, the Directors are enabled to offer for sale at 
greatly Reduced Prices many Books which are still in 
‘general demand at other Libraries. 

Price List of Surplus Books on application. 





i. & ee FF. 


Now ready. 


A MANUAL for LENT: Meditations for Eve 


Day, and for the Sundays and Kastertide. By the Rev. F.C. WoopHovuse, M.A., Rector of St. M: 
Hulme, Author of ‘The Life cf the Soul in the World.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 33 6. as 


The DIVINE FELLOWSHIP: a Daily Text-Book. 


18mo, cloth boards, 1s. 
__ “The aim of this little book is to su for daily meditation some one of the manifold aspects of a doc- 
trine which pervades and underlies the whole of the New Testament, that of the perfect union between the 
Lord Jesus Christ and his people.”"—ExTRact FROM PREFACE, 


Imp. 4to, 13; cloth, 23. 


HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 


‘The publishers improve on the educational idea, which is at the root of the Kindergarten system, of 
making children teach themselves in their amusements. In‘ Happy Sunday Afternoons for the Little Ones,’ 
this firm, so pl tly iated with a long history of juvenile recreation, supplies the means of self- 
improvement by a series of simple Bible outlines, to colour or write about olher from memory or by 
reference to the Scriptures themselves.’’—The Daily Telegraph, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings. 








BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON. 
PURE IRON AND OXYGEN WITHOUT ACID. 


rE a 
BRAVAIS. 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 


LETTER FROM A PuysiciAN TO Two Lonpon Hospitats.—“ London, February 19th, 1877.— 
“ Bravais’ Dialysed Iron was introduced to my notice in September, 1875, by Dr. Gilbert, of 
Havre, and I have tried it extensively since. Although a strong solution of iron, it hag 
scarcely any taste, and is taken readily by children. It does not constipate, does not disturb 
the digestion or injure the teeth, and has all the good effects of iron, without its incon- 
veniences. I think it an EXTREMELY VALUABLE PREPARATION.” 


SOLD by all the PRINCIPAL CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS, 
in Bottles in portable Card Cases, prices 4s 6d and 3s each. 
The New Atmospheric Drop Measure affixed to the spare cork, and supplied in each case, 
obviates the necessity of ever opening the bottle when in use. 
N.B.—Pamphlet, with full instructions as to doses, &c., in each case. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout 
e ci ny ughout the 


An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. Constitucions, Ladies, Children, and Infante, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To tho bottle, 
dip the stopper into = hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a le. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 
COC KS’| FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


ORIGINAL HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 
READING |cocks’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
SAUCE. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 











whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 








See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





HISTORY of ANCIENT EGYPTIAN ART. 


By Grorers Perrot and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. Translated from the French by 
W. Armstrong. Containing 616 Engravings, drawn after the Original, or 
from Authentic Documents. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 42s, 


HISTORY of BAYARD. The Good Chevalier 


sans Peur et sans Reproche. Compiled by the Loyat Servirevr. Trans- 
lated into English from the French of LorepAN LurcHEY. Royal 8vo, with 
222 Illustrations, 21s, 


The PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 
KNIGHTAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE for 1883. By JoserH Foster. 
1 or 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 42s. 


The PEERAGE or BARONETAGE SEPARATE, each 21s. 








A BIRTHDAY BOOK. By Lady GuENnpoLEN 


Ramspen. Fcap. 4to, containing 46 Illustrations from Original Drawings, 
and numerous other Illustrations, 21s. 


* Surpasses anything of the kind we have recently seen, in point both of illus- 
trations and of the poetical quotations. In the latter, indeed, Lady Guendolen 
has ransacked our literature with great care. Many, if not most, of the illustra- 
tions are truly delightful bits of landscape in Italy, Scotland, the North of 
England, &.”—Spectator. 


oe 


STATE AID and STATE INTERFERENCE. 


By GrorcEe BapEN PowELL. Crown 8vo, 93. 


The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM: a 


Novel. By Ratru Iron. 2 vols. [This day. 








NEW NOVEL, by GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
ELI’S CHILDREN. By Georcr MANVILLE 
Fenn, Author of ‘“‘ Parson o’ Dumford.” 3 vols. 


** Mr, Fenn’s studies have gained for him a reputation in a ficld where George 
Eliot and Anthony Trollope have worked before him. He does not copy from 
either of them...... His pictures are always pleasing, and full of observation.’’— 
Atheneum, January 13th, 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. 
COSMO GORDON. By Mrs. Lerra Apams, 
Author of ‘‘ Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling.”’ 3 vols. 


“There is plenty of movement in Mrs. Leith Adams’s new story......Mrs. Adams 
seems to possess much facility of description.” Atheneum. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 








Price 63; or post free for one year, for 21s, 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CLIII. 
JANUARY Ist, 1883, 
ContTENTS. 
Marcus AURELIUS AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Evo.vurion By Force [mpossibLE; A NEw ARGUMENT AGAINST MATERIALISM. 
Victor Huaeo. 
TRACES OF THE NORTHMEN IN NORMANDY. 
An Exposition OF Our Fish WEALTH, 
TuHE Poet FirRDUSI AND HIS EPIC. 
THE Primacy OF ARCHBISHOp TalIT. 
CuRRENT LITERATURE. 
London: Hopper and SroucHuTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Price 1s, monthly; per annum, 12s, post free. 


HE EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. Samuet Cox, D.D. 
CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
BaLAAM: AN Exposition AND A Stupy. By the Editor. 
IsaIAH: AN IDEAL’BroGRapnHy. By the Very Rev. the Dean of Wells. 
Scripture Stupies oF THE HEAVENLY StaTeE.—I. The Pauline View of Death. 

By the Rev. George Matheson, D.D. 

TEXTUAL CRITICISMS ILLUSTRATED FROM THE PRINTING-OFFICE. By Mr. Alfred 

Watts. 

BriEF NOrTIcEs. 

The Spectator says :—‘‘ This admirable periodical keeps up its interest with com- 
plete success, In every number there is something of high interestto thestudents 
of Biblical literature, both professional and general. The Eapositor renders con- 
stant and signal services to the religious literature of the day.” 

London: HoppER and SrouGuTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 54th Edition, price 2e. 


HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By a Lapy. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Time 
London: StmpxKiIn, MARSHALL, and Oo. 








EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 


@! A S E §S for BI 
Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


N ©. 2.0 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR,” 


a o Part ef:the Waited Yearly. —_ Quarterly. 
eluding age to any Part of the Uni early. 
ingdom .., ey ena oes one aft 8 6 vues O14 Bin? ¥ 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasi 
Colonies, America, France,Germany, .., 110 6..,..015 3.....0 7 8 
Iucluding postage to India, China, &.... .. 112 6.....016 3.0 8 2 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


The SCIENCE of POLITICS. By Profesgop 


SHELDON Amos, Author of “The Science of Law,” &e. 
[International Scientific Series, 


Third Edition, now ready. 


REMINISCENCES of COURT and DIPLo. 


MATIC LIFE. By Greorarana, Baroness BLOOMFIELD. 2 vols, demy 8yo 
with 3 Portraits, and 6 Illustrations by the Author, cloth, 28s. 4 
‘‘The narrative is written throughout with unaffected simplicity and with a 
winning absence of pretension; there is much in it thatis fresh and lively ang 
sincere in manner and expression.” —Saturday Review. 





Just ready, large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 93. 


The LIFE of JOHN DUNCAN, SCOTCH 
WEAVER and BOTANIST. With Sketches of his Friends and Notices of his 
Times. By Witt14M JoLLy, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., H.M.’s Inspector of Schools, 


8 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 


The ORIGIN of IDEAS. By Avrtonto 
RosMInI Serwati. Translated from the Fifth Italian Edition of the NUOVO 
SAGGIO Sull’ origine delle idee, [Vol I. just ready, price 16s, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


The CHAIR of PETER; or, the Papacy con- 


sidered in its Institution, Development, and Organisation, and in the Benefits 
which, for over Eighteen Centuries, it has conferred on Mankind, By Joux 
Nicuotas Murpnry, Author of ‘‘ Terra Incognita.” 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, crown Svo, cloth, 33 61. 


CHARLES LOWDER : a Biography, By the 


Author of “St. Teresa.” 

“This biography will be read with interest as the history of a strugzle and 
conflict amidst the vice and misery so prevalent in our large cities,”— 
Guardian. 

“The record of a very noble life.’”’—Spectator. 

Crown 8yo, cloth extra, red leaves, 63. 


MANY VOICES. 


A Volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of Christendom, from the First 
to the Sixteenth Century, with Biographical Sketches, 


Crown 8vo, sloth, 63. 


LESSING’S NATHAN the WISE. 


Translated by Eustace K, Corser. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 6:. 


The GENTLE SAVAGE. By Epwarp Kine. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of CRUELTY 
to ANIMALS, 
MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 


the Police or by kindred Sovieties) obtained during tae month ending January 
15th, 1883, as follows :— 


Horsss......... Working in an unfit state .., se ae <i as 
_ Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ... “ae ian “ee ae 
_ Overdriving and overloading pas ua aie * 


— Starving by withholding food ae ee per aa 

— Abandoning when fallen, with consequent suffering 
MULES AND 

Donkeys .,.Working in an unfit state .., eee eee 

~ Beating, kicking, stabbing, &. .., 

od Starving by withholding food ees ae 

CATTLF .........Beating, kicking, stabbing, &. ... pe we eee 

_ Overstocking (neglecting to milk overcharged udders) 

- Conveying improperly ine ove eee eve ove 

_ Expo-ing to inclement weather during parturition ... 





I 
| ft et eS pe ed et et ed et et ht DDD et et et ROK 


PIGS «ssoooseeeee-Cutting ears for identification ... ose eee 
Does ... -Conveying improperly sian " 
ews: Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ‘ 

_ Setting dogs to worry soe . 
MONEEYS ...... Burning by placing on a fire an ‘ 
FowLs .........Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ... =a . 

_ Overcrowding in baskets at market fs ; 

- Catching with a baited fish-hook .., ° “ 
GBES?z .......... Wounding by tying legs tightly ... P ’ 
VaRi0vs ...... Owners causing, inabove ... ove ce pen . 

Total - oh ae . <a aie nse 


Sixteen offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society), 236 
offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society), 19 
convictions were obtained in Metropolitan Courts, and 227 in provincial Courts. 


The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Printed 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. Anonymous 
complaints of cruelty are not acted on. 


No. 105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 


—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the §8.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividingthe 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisatior » 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above anni 
grants from the Society and Government. 


ape og for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W- 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 321, for 
JANUARY, 1883. 8vo, price 63. 


1, IMMANUEL KANT AND THE KANTIAN REVIVAL. 

2 Baron STAEL’S DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE, 

3. STATE TRIALS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

4. LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF Geroree Sanp. 

5, THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
6. THE Lire AND WORKS OF RaPHAEL, 

7, THE Oasis OF MERV. 

§. Henry ERSKINE AND HIS TIMES. 

9, THE NATIONALISATION OF Lan. 


LONGMANS MAGAZINE. No. IV., 
FEBRUARY, 1883. 8vo, price 6d. 


R THAN WaTER. By James Payn. Chapters 14-17. 

dan nish Peasantry. By Justin McCarthy, A 

A Movuntatn Toure. By Grant Allen. — 

Lorp RicHArD AnD I. By Julian Sturgis. 

BaLLADE OF THE Happy Huntina-Grounps. By A. Lang. 

My Boors. By Austin Dobson. y 

Tux PHOTOGRAPHIC Eyrs OF ScIENCE. By Richard A. Proctor. 

A FaREWELL APPEARANCE : a Dog Story for Children. By F, Anstey, Author 
of “ Vice Versa.” 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupk, M.A. 
Cabinet Edition, 12 vols, crown 8vo, £3128, Popular Edition, 12 vols, crown 
8v0, £2 2s. 


By the Same Author :— 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT;CAISAR; a Sketch. With 
SUBJECTS. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 183. Portrait and Map. 8vo, 163, 


Fourth Series, 8vo, 12s. 
" THOMAS CARLYLE, a History 
The ENGLISH in IRELAND of the First Forty Years of his Life. 
in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. | With 2 Portraits and 4 Illustrations. 
8 vols, crown 8vo, 183. t 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


INDIA, WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? 


AOourse of Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. By 
F, Max MiittER, M.A. 8yo, 123 6d. 


OUTLINES of PRIMITIVE BELIEF among 


the INDO-EUROPEAN BACES, By Cuar.zs F. Kearny, M.A. 8vo, 18s. 


A HISTORY of LATIN LITERATURE from 


ENNIUSto BOETHIUS. By G. A. Srmcox, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


FRANCIS BACON’S PROMUS of FORMU- 


LARIES and ELEGANCIES. [Illustrated by Passages from Shakespeare, By 
Mrz. Port. With Preface by the Rev. E. A. Assport, D.D. 8yo, 16s. 


ESSAYS in PHILOSOPHICAL CRITICISM. 


Edited by A. SetH and R. B. Hatpane. With Preface by Prof. Carrp, 
Dedicated to the Memory of the late T. H. Green, Whyte’s Prof. of Moral 
Philos. in the Univ. of Oxford. 8vo, 9s. 


PHILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENTS 


WRITTEN during INTERVALS of BUSINESS. By J. D. Moretti, M.A., 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 53. 


A COMPENDIUM of ITALIAN HISTORY, 


from the FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE, Translated from the Italian of 
Giovanni Basco, and continued by J. D, Moret, M.A., LL.D. Royal 8yo, 
with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


Epochs of Modern History. 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1795. 


By Bertua MERITON GARDINER. With 7 Maps, fcap. 8vo, 2s 64. 


HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 


REFORMATION. By M. CreieuTon, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


JAMES MILL; a Biography. By A. Baty, 


LL.D. Crown 8vo, Portrait, 5s. 


JOHN STUART MILL; a Criticism, with 


Personal Recollections. By A. Bary, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By Various 


Writers. Edited by Ricuarp Quar, M.D., F.B.9., &c. Pp. 1,836, with 138 
Wood Engravings. Medium 8vo, 3ls 6d, cloth; or 40s, half-russia, To be had 
also in 2 vols., price 34s, cloth. 


Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. Re-edited by the 
Author’s Son, J. L. Roget. Crown 8yo, 103 6d, 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL DIC- 


TIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Histori- 
cal; a Complete GAZETTEER of the WORLD. Medium 8vo, 42s, 





FOR AMATEURS OF ETCHING. 


L’A R T. 


A WEEKLY ARTISTIC REVIEW. 


NINTH YEAR. 





Director for England—Mr. J. COMYNS CARR. 


I "ART, which has now completed the eighth year of its 
existence, has done more than any other European periodical in making 
known to the public the modern Masters of Etching. 


Upwards of Sixty Etchings are issued by L’Art during the year, and apart from 
the larger number and greater variety of works thus presented to the subscribers, 
the plates are of a scale and importance that cannot be claimed by any other 
artistic magazine. 


Each number of L’Art, besides the Etchings, contains numerous engravin, gs On 
wood and in fac-simile. 








ARRANGEMENTS FOR = 1883. 





In the numbers of L’ART for 1883 increased attention will be 
given to the Annual Exhibition of the Royal Academy and the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Special arrangements have also been made for 
the publication of important etchings from the works of the following 
masters :—L. Alma Tadema, R.A., E. Burne Jones, W. Q. Orchardson, 
R.A., G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., J. F. Millet, George Morland, &c. 





From the “ TIMES.” 

“Nowhere but in Paris could such a Review be produced every week as L’Art, so 
magnificent in every respect—paper, typography, illustrations—and above all, so 
many-sided in its views of art, and so abundant and interesting in its information. 
aaa It is simply the cheapest and the best thing of its kind. M. Véron seems, at 
any rate, to have solved the problem of combining excellence with cheapness, 
We find, besides numerous little fac-similes of sketches, and autograph letters 
of eminent artists, musicians, and dramatists, no less than seventy fine etchings 
by such men as Flameng, Courtry, Desbrosses, Langon, &c., as well as singularly 
fine examples of wood engraving. Supposing the reading matter of the Review 
were as ephemeral and trivial in its purpose as the cheapest of the cheap, instead 
of being as it is rich and racy, with the native style of all French pens, thought- 
fuland often profoundly suggestive, and generally complete in reference to detail, 
the two etchings by Flameng, from pictures by Frank Hals and Nicholas Maas, 
alone would be really most valuable and acceptable to the portfolio of the print 
collector......While L’Art is conducted in this style, the Editor may feel quite 
secure that France will not lose that artistic supremacy she has long held,” 





One Year, £5 5s. | Six Months, £212s 6d. | Three Months, £1 7s. 
Monthly Parts, 10s each. 





EDITIONS OF EXTRA QUALITY. 





L’ART publishes two Editions of superior quality ; the first, limited to 100 
copies, with the text upon Dutch paper, is accompanied by two series of Plates, 
the one with letters, and the other a proof before letters on Japanese paper ; the 
second, limited to five copies, has four series of plates, viz., upon Dutch paper, 
with letters, upon Japanese paper before letters, upcn vellum before letters, 
upon Whatman before letters. These Editions are numbered, and the proofs 
before letters bear the Artist’s signature. 


For the Edition of 100 copies, £16 a year. 
For the Edition of five copies, £48 a year. 


Subscriptions for these Editions are not received for less than a year, All Sub. 
scriptions are payable in advance, 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—To meet the expressed wishes of 
many subscribers, it has been arranged to supply the Journal in 
monthly parts, each part to be contained in its own wrapper. 


LIBRAIRIE DE L’ART, 


134 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THREE NEW NOVELS. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 
Will be ready immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


PORTIA; or, By Passions Rocked. 


Author of ‘ Phyllis,” ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” “Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MODERN GREEK HEROINE.” 


66 
FAIR and FREE. By the Author of “ A Modern 
Greek Heroine.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
‘¢¢ Pair and Free’ has many excellent features...... A marked ability is displayed in the development of the 
character of Marcella Cassilys.’’—Atheneum. 
** Rasentially readable, and calculated to meet with special favour from the novel-reading public.”— 
Morning Post. 


** One of the cleverest books of the season. The writer has made the story of the lovely young hedonist 
absorbingly interesting, and has filled it from end to end with abundance of varied modern character and 
entertaining talk.”—Daily News. 


«© Pair and Free’ is sare to be read with interest.”’—Court Circular, 
** Essentially clever and readable.””—Scotsman. 


“‘Interest centres in the heroine, who is a very curious study, forcibly conceived, and worked out so as to 
leave a distinct impression of individuality on the reader.””—Academy. 


By the 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOR PERCIVAL.” 


DAMOCLES. By Margaret Veley, Author of 


“ For Percival.” [In the press, 


***Damocles’ is unusnally well written. The working-out of the characters suggests a mixture of the 
styles of Charlotte Bronté and Nathaniel Hawthorne.”—Academy. 


** Miss Veley has encceeded in producing an impressive and, it may even be said, a remarkable novel, which 
will greatly advance her reputation.”—Morning Post. 


“ The clever author of ‘Damocles’ has trusted to honest skill and talent to make her novel attractive, In 
this we may say that she has entirely succeeded.””"— Saturday Review. 


“« Miss Veley’s heroine is one of the finest and most decisive characters that have for some time moved 
across the domestic stage of contemporary fiction, perhaps as good a realisation of Wordsworth’s ideal of 
perfect womanhood as we are likely to meet with in books, or out of them.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


** A)l readers of taste will find their pleasure in the perusal of ‘Damocles.’ It is one of the most refined 
and delicate works of imagination we have met with for some time.’’—Court Journal. 


** In ‘ Damocles,’ Miss Veley has given us a story interesting, even fascinating, from first to last, unique 
and picturesque in conception and execution, clever all through, and often very powerful...... Altogether 
* Damocles’ is a delightful book.”’—Spectator. 





London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





All the Best Books of the Season are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and ample Supplies are 
provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books, as they appear. 








SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


The NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE offers 
the Surplus Copies of Memories of Old Friends, by Caroline Fox—Farrar’s Early 
Days of Christianity—Fanny Kemble’s Autobiography, First and Second Series— 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Literary History of England—Froude’s Life of Carlyle—Dr. 
Darwin on Earth Worms—and more than Two Thousand other Works in every 
Department of Literature, at the Lowest Current Prices. Purchasers of Books for 
Public Libraries and Book Societies are recommended to make application for this 
Catalogue, and to send their orders as soon as possible, as many of the Works now 
offered will shortly be withdrawn. 





*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also 
be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
BRANCH OFFICES :— 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








—— 


NEW WORKS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS 


FIVE MONTHS in EGYPT. 


GABRIEL CHARMES. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 
‘onday next, 


AZAHAR: a Journal in Spain 


By E. C. Hope-Epwarpes, Auth: a ’ 
Nil.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. or of “ Hau-de. 
[On Monday next, 








BRIGHTER BRITAIN; or, Life 


in New Zealand. By Wituram Dex 
In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. mun Har, 
“*A delightful companion for a trip in 
distant possession.”’—Daily Telegraph. fancy to our 





LADY FLORENCE DIXIE’s “ Ty 


the LAND of MISFORTUNE.” i ustra- 
tions, in 1 vol., 18s. htaaal. 

‘*A cheery and vivacious record of tra’ 
drawings by Major Fraser and Captain 7. 7 
Beresford, R.E., are excellent, full of character, ard 
really add much to the information conveyed in “The 
Land of Misfortune,’’’—Suturday Review. 


LETTERS to a FRIEND. By 


the late Connor TurrLwaLL, D.D., Bi 
St. David’s, and Edited by the late Dean pew tg 
A New and much Enlarged Edition, in 1 vol, 
crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 
_ “One of the most interesting collections of letters 
in the English language.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 








TURNING-POINTS in LIFE, By 


the Rev. FREDERICK ARNOLD. Crown, 6s, 


‘“*A work bearing some resemblance to thoze 
popular vulumes of Mr. Smiles.’’—Duily News, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Next Wednesday, New Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 
THOUGHTS IN THE CLOISTER 
AND THE CROWD. 


By Sir ARTHUR HELPS, KOB, 
Author of “ Friends in Council.” 





Glasgow: WILSON and McCORMIOK, St. Vincent. 
Street. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., and 
PALMER and SON, 


London : 





NEW YEAR’S NOVEL by NEW NOVELIST. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


WHO IS SYLVIA? A Novel, 


London: J. and R. MaxweEtt. 
Just published, royal 24mo, cloth gilt, price 1s 6d, 


C. SONNETS BY C. AUTHORS. 
Edited by Henry J. Nico... 


Edinburgh: Macniven and WALLACE. 
Srmpx1n and Co., and HamILTon and Oo. 


Just ready, New Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 68. 
OEMS. By Cuarites H. Hooug, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Parker and Co., Oxford, and 6 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, half-morooco, gilt top, with. 


Portrait, &., 21s. 
HE WENTWORTH PAPERS, 1705- 
1739. Illustrative of Social and Political 
History. Selected from the Private Correspondence 
of Thomas Wentworth, Lord Raby, Ambassador at 
Berlin and the Hague, created in 1711 Earl of 
Strafford. With a Memoir and Notes by James J. 
CartwriGuT, M.A., Editor of ‘The Memoirs of 
John Reresby.” 
London: WyMAN and Sons, 74-76 Great Queen Street. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on HMA and 

BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT 

G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. P 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street. 


IBRARY CATALOGUES, _ for 
registering Books Bought or Lent, for large or 
small Libraries, from 5s upwards. 

CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX BOOKS, for the 
entry, Alphabetically, and under Subject Matter, 
of any event, from 4s upwards. : 

NEWSPAPER SCRAP BOOKS, for the reception 
of Cuttings, without the use of gum, paste, or gle, 
from 2s 61 upwards. 

*,* Detailed Descriptive Lists, with Specimen of the 
Printed Headings, on receipt of stamped addressed 
wrapper or envelope. 


Lerrs, Sox, and Co., Limited, London Bridge, B.C. 





London: 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 


SONS’ NEW & STANDARD WORKS. 





COUNT of MY LIFE and WRITINGS. 
SOME Ae eeby. By the late Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 
Eiited by his Daughter-in-Law, Lady ALisos. 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 36s. 


HISTORY of EUROPE. By Sir Archibald Alison, 
Bart., D.O.L. 
1 FROM the COMMENCEMENT of the FRENCH REVOLUTION to the 
* “BATTLE of WATERLOO. Library Edition, 14 vols., with Portraits, demy 
8vo, £10 103, Another Edition, in 20 vols, crown 8vo, £3. People’s Edition, 
13 vols. crown 8vo, £2 11s, 
9. CONTINUATION to the ACCESSION of LOUIS NAPOLEON. Library 
“ “Edition, 8 vols. 8v0, £6 7s 6d. People’s Editon, 8 vols. crown 8vo, 34s, 
3, ATLAS to ALISON'S HISTORY of EUROPE. By A. Kerra Jounston. 
“Library Edition, demy 4to, £3 3s. People’s Edition, 31s 6d. 


Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the CRIMEAN 
WAR. Cabinet Edition. Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans. Vols. 
I.to VIL., price 42s. 


FIRE FOUNTAINS. The Kingdom of Hawaii: its 
Volcanoes, and the History of its Missions. By C. F. Gorpon CumMine, 
Author of ‘ A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” ‘‘ At Home in Fiji,” 
&c, With Map and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. 
By the Same. New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, with M p and nnmerous 
Llustrations, 12s 6d. 


AT HOME in FIJI. Bythe Same. Fourth Edition. 
Post 8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 7s 6d. 


The EARLY HOMES of PRINCE ALBERT. By 
AtFRED Rimmer. Author of ‘‘ Our Old Country Towns,’ &c. Beautifully 
Illustrated with Tinted Plates and numerous Engravings on Wood, 8vo, 21s. 


The NEW GOLDEN AGE, and Influence of the 
Precious Metals upon the World. By R. HogartH Patrerson, Author of 
} ae Science of Finance,” ‘‘ Essays in History and Art,” &. 2 vols. 8vo, 
31s 6d. 


A TOUR in GREECE, 1880. By Richard Ridley 
—, With 27 Full-page Illustrations, by Lord Windsor, royal 8yo, with 
a Map, 21s. 


The HISTORICAL PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE. 
With Introductions and Notes. By CuarRLES WorDswortH, D.C.L., Bishop 
of 8S. Andrews. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Now ready, Vol. I., containing Coriolanus—Julius Caesar—Antony and Cleopatra 

—King John. Price 7s 6d. 


GERALDINE HAWTHORNE: a Sketch. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly,”’ ‘‘ Delicia,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


A LADY’S DRIVE from FLORENCE to CHER- 
BOURG;; or, Santo, Lucia, and Co.: Where they Stayed, and What they 
Paid. Crown 8vo, 53. 


The INSTITUTES of the LAW of NATIONS. A 
Treatise of the Jural Relations of Separate Political Communities. By James 
Lorimer, LL.D., Advocate, Regius Professor of Public Law, and of the Law 
of Nature and Nations in the University of Edinburgh, Member of the Insti- 
tnte of International Law, and Corresponding Member of the Academy of 
Jurisprudence of Madrid, &, 8vo. [Just -eady. 


ALIRABI; or, The Banks and Bankers of the Nile. 


By a Hapsi OF Hype Park. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MARGARET SIM’S COOKERY. With an Intro- 
duction by L. B. Watrorp, Author of “‘ Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,”’ 
“ Pauline,” and ‘ Cousins.” Crown 8yvo, [In the press, 


The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter Besant. Sixth 


Edition, crown 8vo, 33 6d, 


MEMOIR of the HONOURABLE 


GEORGE KEITH ELPHINSTONE, K.B., Viscount 
KEITH, Admiral of the Red. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, ‘Author of ** The 
City of Sunshine,’ &c, 8vo, with Portrait, Illustration’, and Maps, 21s. 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS of MILITARY 
SERVICE and SOCIETY. By Lieutenant-Colonel Batcarres D. WaRDLAW 
Ramsay. 2 vols. post 8y0, 21s. 


By FELL and FJORD: or, Scenes and Studies in 
Iceland. By E.J.OswaLp. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 73 6d. 


A CRITICAL INQUIRY into the SCOTTISH 
LANGUAGE. With the view of I lustrating the Rise and Progress of Civil- 
isation in Scotland. By Francisque-MicHEL, F.S.A. Lond. and Scot., 
Correspondaut de l'Institut de France, &c. In 1 handsome quarto volume, 

ay Ang hand-made yjaper, and appropriately bound in Roxburghe style. 
rice 663, 


The HISTORY of SCOTLAND: from Agricola’s 


Invasion to the Extinction of the Last Jacobite Insurrection. By JoHn HILL 
Burton, D.C.L. New Edition, revised, 8 vols. and Index, crown 8vo, £3 3s, 


Beautifally Illustrated by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A. 
LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and other 


Poems. By W. EpmonpstTounE Aytoun, D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric and 

English Literature in the Cnivenaity of Edinburgh. With Illustratic ns from 

Designs by Sir J. Noel Paton, and W. H. Paton, R.S A. Engraved by John 

Thomson, W. J. Linton, W. Thomas, Whymper, Cooper, Green, Dalziel, 
vans, Small 4to, in elegant cloth binding, with gilt edges, 21s. 


ANOTHER EDITION, being the 28th, in fcap, 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 7s 6d. 





The WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cabinet Edition, 
uniform and complete in 20 volumes, in a convenient and handsome form. 
Priated from a new and legible type, bound in cloth, price £5, Also to be 
had in various styles of leather biuding 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Illustrated Edition, 
comprising ‘‘ Romola,” ‘ Adam Bede,” ‘‘ Mill on the Floss,” ‘* Scenes of 
Clerical Life,” ‘‘ Silas Marner,’’ ‘‘ Felix Holt.” 6 vols. crown 8vo, 193 6d, 
cloth. Sold also in half-calf extra, bound in 5 vols., 33s 61. 


The WORKS of HORACE. Translated into English 
Verse. With a Life and Notes. By Sir THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 
Thirteenth Edition, with numerous Illustrations by Doyle, Leach, and Crow- 
quill. Richly bound in cloth, with gilt edges, post 8vo, 8s 6d. 


LITTLE COMEDIES, Old and New. By Julian 
Strurais, Author of “ Dick’s Wanderings,” ** John-a-Dreams,’’ ‘‘ An Accom- 
plished Gentleman,” &. Crown 8vo, 7s 61. 


TALES from * BLACKWOOD.” 
FIRST SERIES, 12 vols., cloth, 18s; or handsomely bound in half-calf, 30s. 
SECOND SERIES, 12 yols., cloth extra, 303; or handsomely bound in half- 
calf, gilt, 523 6d. 


The STORY of MY LIFE. By the late Colonel 
Meapows Tay tor, Author of ‘‘ Confessions of a Thug,” ‘‘ Tara: a Mahratta 
Tale,’ &c. Edited by his DauGuTer. With Preface by Henry Reeve, C.B.. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, with Coloured Fruntispiece, 6s. 


WORKS of PROFESSOR WILSON. Edited by his 
Son-in-Law, Professor FERRIER, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2 8s. 

CHRISTOPHER IN HIS SPORTING JACKET. 2 vols., 8s.—ISLE oF Patms, C1Ty oF 
THE PuiaGueE, and Other Poems, 4s.—Liguts anp SHapows oF ScorrisH Lire, 
and other Tales, 4:.—Essays, CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE, 4 vols., 163.—THE 
NocrEs AMBROSIAN2, 4 vols., 14s, 


DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. 
WarkEN, Q.C. 336d; Illustrated, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. By the Same. With 


Two Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


NOW and THEN. The LILY and the BEE. IN- 
TELLECTUAL and MORAL DEVELOPMENT of the PRESENT AGE. 
By the Same, 4s 6d. 


SYNOPSIS of the CLASSIFICATION of the 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. By Henry ALLEYNE NicHotson, M.D., D.Sc, 
F.L.S., F.G.8., Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of 
Aberdeen, Author of ‘* A Manual of Zoology,”’ “‘ A Manual of Pa!wontology,’” 
&c. With 106 Illustrations, 8vo, 6s. 


A MANUAL of PALZ ONTOLOGY; for the Use of 
Students. With a General Introdu ‘tion on the ag of Palxontology. 
By the Same. Second Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. 2 vols, 8vo, 
with 722 Engravings, £2 23, 


ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Includiug a very Copious 
Selection of Scientific Terms. For Use in Schools and Colleges, and as a 
Book of General Reference. By the Rev. Jame; StorRMoNTH ; the Pronuncia- 
tion pesggoetnas revised by the Rev. P. H. Puextp, M.A, Cantab. Seventh 
Edition, carefully revised, crown 8vo, pp. 800, 7s 6d. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE, 
Biographical and Critical; designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. 
By Wrivu1aM Minto, M.A., Professor of Logic and English Literature in the 
University of Aberdeen. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


The FORESTER: a Practical Treatise on the 
Planting, Rearing, and General Management of Forest Tr-e3. By James 
Brown, LL.D., Inspector of, and Reporter on, Woods and Forests, nmore 
House, Port Elgin, Ontario ; —— his Son, GeorGeE E. Brown, Forester, 
Cumloden, Newton-Stewart. Fifth Edition, Enlarged and Improved. Royab 
8vo, with nearly 200 Engravings on W 363, 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By S. Reynolds Hole. 
_— - ‘cre Frontispiece by the Hon. Mrs. Franckiin. Seventh Edition, 
evised, 7 . 


The BOOK of the FARM. Detailing the Labours of 
the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, Hedger, Farm-Labourer, 
Field-Worker, and Cittleman, By Henry Steruens, F.K.S.E. Illustrated 
with Portraits of Animals, engraved on Steel ; and 557 Engravings on Wood. 
New Edition. 2 large vols, half-bound, £2 10:, 


Professor JOHNSTON’SCHEMISTRY of COMMON 
LIFE. New Edition, Revised and brought down to the Present Time. By 
ArtTHuUR HERBERT CHURCH, M.A. Oxon., Author of “Food, its Sources 
Constituents, and Uses;’’ “The Laboratory Guide for Agricultural 
Students,” &c. Illustrated with Maps and 102 Engravings on Wood. Crown 
8vo, pp. 618, 7s 6d. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas Coiuims, M.A. Complete in 28 vols., price 
2s 6d each, in cloth (sold separately) ; or bound in 14 vols., with calf or vellum 
back, for £3 10s. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS, 
Edited by Mrs. OtrpHaNT. 17 vols. crown 8vo, each price 23 6d. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READBLRS. Edited by Professor Kniaut, St. Andrews. In crown-8vo 
volumes, with Portraits, price 3s 6d. 

NOW READY. 

1, DESCARTES. By Professor Manarry, Dublin—2, BUTLER. By Rev. 
W. Lucas Cotuins, M.A.—3. BERKELEY. By Professor Fraser, Edinburgh. 
—4, FICHTE. By Professor ApamMson, Owens College, Manchester.—5. KANT. 
By Witu1aM Wattace, M,A., LL.D., Oxford,—6. HAMILTON, By Professor 
Vertca, Glasgow. 


By Samuel 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


LATIN AND GREEK CLASS BOOKS. 


AUXILIA LATINA: a Series of Progressive 
Latin Exercises. By M. J. B. BappELry, M.A., 
Second Master at the Grammar School, Sheffield. 
Part I., Accidence, 1s 6d. Part II., Exercises, 
Fourth Edition, 2s.—KEY to Part II, 2s 6d. 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By Atrrep J. 
Cuurcu, M.A., Prof. of Latin at University Col- 
lege. Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 


LATIN EXERCISES, GRAMMAR PAPERS, 
and HINTS for JUNIOR CLASSES. T. 
Coins, M.A., Head Master of the Latin School, 
Newport, Salop. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


“UNSEEN PAPERS” in LATIN PROSE 
and VERSE. With Examination Questions. By 
T, CoLtins, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged, fcap. 
8vo, 23 6d. 


“UNSEEN PAPERS” in GREEK PROSE 
and VERSE. With Examination Questions. By 
T. Couzins, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s, [Just published. 


LATIN MOOD CONSTRUCTION, OUT- 
LINES of. With Exercises. By the Rev. G. E. 
C. Casey, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. Small post 8vo, 
1s 6d. LATIN of the EXERCISES. 1s 6d. 
[Just Pullished. 


SCALA GRAECA: a Series of Elementary 
Greek Exercises. By the Rev. J. W. Davis, M.A., 
Head Master of Tamworth Grammar School, and 
the late R. W. Bappetry, M.A. Third Edition, 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


GREEK PARTICLES and their COMBINA- 


TIONS according to ATTIC USAGE: a Short 
Treatise. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 2s 6d. 





By the late Rev. P. FROST, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. : 


ECLOGA: LATINA; or, First Latin 
Reading-Book. With English Notes and a Dic- 
tionary. New Edition, feap. 8vo, 23 64. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 
MATERIALS for. New Edition, fcap. 8vo, 23 6d. 
—KEY (for Tutors only), 4s. 


LATIN VERSE BOOK: an Introductory 
Work on Hexameters and Pentameters. New 
Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s.—KEY (for Tutors only), 5s. 


ANALECTA GRACA MINORA. With 
Introductory Sentences, English Notes, and a 
Dictionary. New Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 
MATE“’IALS for. Construction on the same 
plan as the “‘ Materials for Latin Prose Com- 
position.”” Second Edition, feap. 8v0, 33 6d.—KEY 
(for Tutors only), 53. 





ANTHOLOGIA GRAZCA: a Selection of 
Choice Greek Poetry, with Notes. By Rev. F. 
Sr. Joun Tuackceray, Assistant-Master, Eton 


College. Revised and Cheaper Edition, with 
Additional Notes. Neat cloth, with red ejges, 
16mo, 48 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA: a Selection of 
Choice Latin Poetry, from Nevius to Botthius, 
with Notes. By Rev. F, St. Joun THACKERAY, 
Assist -nt-Mastcer, Eton College. Revised and 
Cheaper Edition. Neat cloth, red edges, 16mo, 4s 6d. 





Edited by HUBERT A. HOLDEN, LL.D., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Head Master of Queen 
Elizabeth’s School, Ipzwich. 

FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part I. Being 
Passages for Translation into Latin Elegiac and 
Heroic Verse. Ninth Edition, post 8vo, 73 6d. 

FOLIORUM SILVULA. PartII. Passages 
for Translation into Latin Lyric and Comic Iambic 
Verse. Third Edition, 5s. 


FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part III. Passages 
for Translation into Greek Verse. Third Edition, 
price 8s. 

FOLIA SILVULA, sive Eclogs Poetarnm 
Anglicoram in Latinum et Grecum converse 
quas disposuit H. A. Hoxtpen. Volumen Prius 
continens Fasciculos I., II., 103 6d. Wolumen 
Alterum continens Fasciculos III., [V., 12s. 

FOLIORUM CENTURIA. Selections for 
Translation into Latin and Greek Prose, chiefly 
from the University and College Examination 
Papers. Eighth Edition, post 8vo, 8s. 





A LATIN GRAMMAR. By the late T. H. 
Key, M.A, F.R.S., Prof. of Comparative Grammar 
in University College, and Head Master of the 
School. Sixth Thousand, with Corrections and 
Additions, po :t 8vo, 83, 

A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR for Schools. 
By the late T. H. Key, M.A, Fourteenth Edition, 
post 8vo, 3s 6d. 





NARA SRA 


WWW 


CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


The following Editions are especially adapted for 
*. Candidates for those Examinations :— 


SAINTINE’S PICCIOLA. Edited, with 
Notes, by Dr. Dusuc. Twelfth Thousand, 1s 6d, 


SCHILLER’S PICCOLOMINI. With Notes, 
Arguments, and an Historical and Cri‘ical Intro- 
— By De. C, A. Bucnueim. Third Edition, 

3 . 


CASAR de BELLO GALLICO. With Notes. 
By the late George Lone, M.A. Books IV. and 
V., with a Diagram of the Bridge over the Rhine, 
and an Excursus on Cwsar’s British Expedition 
and Place of Landing. Is 64. 


VIRGIL’S ANEID. Abridged from 
ConrineTon’s Edition, by Prof. W. Wagner and 
the Rev. Dr. J. G. SHEPPARD. Books I, and II., 
1s 61; Books V. and VI., ls 6d. 


HORACE.—ODES. With Notes and Intro- 
ductions. By the late A. J. Macieane, M.A., 
Head Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 3s 6d. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. By the late 
Rev. J. F. MacMicuagt, Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Ripon. Books IV. aud V., 1s 61, 


SOPHOCLES’ CDIPUS COLONEUS. 
With Introduction and Notes. By F. A. Patey, 
M.A., late Classical Examiner to the University 
of London. Is 6d. 


EURIPIDES’ MEDEA. With Introduction 
and Notes. By F. A. Parry. M.A.,, late Classical 
Examiner to the University of London. 1s 61, 


TEXT-BOOK of HARMONY. By H. C. 
BanIsTER, Professor of Harmony at the R.A. of 
Music. Tenth Edition, 53. 


GEOMETRY of CONICS. By C. Tayror, 
.D, Master of St. John’s College. Third 
Ed.tion, 43 6d. 


CONIC SECTIONS treated Geometrically. 
By W. H. Besant, M.A., F.R.S. Fourth Edition, 
43 61.—SOLUTIONS, 4s. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL 


SERIES. 
ALGEBRA.—CHOICE and CHANCE: an 


Elementary Treatise on Permutations, Combina- 
tions, and Probability. With 300 Exercises. By 
W. A. Wuitworth, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged, 63. 


EUCLID.—Exercises on Euclid and in 
Modern Geometry, containing Applications of the 
Principles and Processes of Modern Pure 
Geometry. By J. M‘DoweEtt, M.A., F.R.A.S., 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Third Edition, revised, 6:, 


TRIGONOMETRY, INTRODUCTION to 
PLANE. By the Rev. T. G. Vyvyan, M.A., for- 
merly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
apo Master of Charterhouse. Crown 
8vu, 3s 6d. 


CONICS, the GEOMETRY of. An Elemen- 
tary Treatise. By C. Tarror, D.D., Master of 
St. John’s College. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged, crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


SOLID GEOMETRY: an_ Elementary 
Treatise. By W.S. Aupis, M.A., Principal of the 
Colleze of Physical Science, Newcastle-upou-Tyne, 
Third Edition, revised, crown 8y0, 63. 


RIGID DYNAMICS, an INTRODUCTORY 
TREATISE on. By W. STEADMAN ALDIS, M.A., 
Principal of the College of Physical Science, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, . f 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS, for the Use of 
Colleges and Schools. By WILLIAM GaRNETT, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Professor of 
Mathematics, Physics, and Mechanics in Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham, and Examiner in 
Natural Philosophy in the University of London. 
Third Edition, revised, 63. 

HEAT, an ELEMENTARY TREATISE on. 
By Witt1am GARNETT, M.A. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


HYDROMECHANICS, a TREATISE on. 
By W. H. Besant, MA., F.R.8. Fourth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Part I., HYDROSTATIOS. 
53. 


MECHANICS, a COLLECTION of PRO- 
BLEMS in Elementary. By W. Watton, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity Hall, 
Lecturer at Magdalen College. Second Edition, 
revised, crown 8yo, 6s, 








ll kinds, sent post free on application. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS, 


A Series of Elementary Treatises for the Use of 
Students in the Universities, Schoo!s, and Candi- 
dates for the Public Examinations. Feap. 8yo. 


an ge vba By the Rev. C. Etszx, M.A., 
ate Fellow of St. John’s Coll ii 
Tenth Edition, foap. Svo, Sa 6d. °°? CAmbeldge. 


ALGEBRA. By the Rev. C. E 
Sixth Edition, 7 2 wenn, A. 


ALGEBRA: a _ Progressive Course of 
Examples. By the Rev. W. F. MacMicwakz, late 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Warwick 
and R. ProwbE Smitu, M.A., Master of Chelten. 
ham Oollege. Second Edition, 33 6d.—With 
ANSWERS, 4s 6d. 


ARITHMETIC. By W. A. Waictey, M.A. 
St. John’s College. “33 6d, . 


ARITHMETIC: a Progressive Course of 
Examples. With Answers. By J. Watson 
M.A., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, for. 
merly Senior Mathematical Master of the 
OrdnanceSchool, Carshalton. Fifth Edition, 2s 62, 


PLANE ASTRONOMY, an INTRODUC. 
TION to. By P.T. Matn, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Juln’s College. Fourth Edition, revised, 43, 


CONIC SECTIONS treated GEOMETRI- 
CALLY. By W.H. Besant, M.A., F.B.S., late 
Fellow of St. John's College. Fourth Edition, 43 6d, 


CONIC SECTIONS.—SOLUTIONS to 
EXAMPLES. By W. H. Besant, M.A., F.R.8.,, 
Feap. 8vo, 43. 


ELEMENTARY CONIC SECTIONS treated 
GEOMETRICALLY. With Examples. By W. 
H. Besant, M.A., F.R.S. [In the press, 


STATICS. By H. Goopwin, D.D., Bishop of 
Carlisle. Second Edition, 33.. 


HYDROSTATICS. By W.H. Besant, M.A, 
F.R.S. Tenth Edition, 43, 


MENSURATION. By B. T. Moors, M.A,, 
Fellow of Pembroke College. With Numerous 
Examples, 53, 


NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA, The FIRST 
THRRE SECTIONS of. With an Appendix, and 
the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H. 
Evans, M A., St. John’s College. Fifth Edition, 
edited by P. 'f. Marin, M.A., Fellow of St. John's 
College. 4s. 


TRIGONOMETRY. By T. P. Huvpson, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3; 6d, 


GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. With Answers. 
By W. 8S. Aupis, M.A. 33 61. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, for Schools. 
By T. G. Vyvyan, Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
Colors, and Math, Master of Charterhouse. 
Third Kdition, 43 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, COMPANION to 
the. By the late A. C. Barrett, M.A., Caius 
College. YKourth-Edition, revised, feap, 8vo, 5s. 


COMMON PRAYER, The Book of, an 
Historical and Explanatory Treatise on. By W. 
G. Humpuey, B.D. Sixth Edition, revised, fcap. 
8y0, 43 6d, 


MUSIC, TEXT-BOOK of. By H. C. BAnistTER, 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the 
Royal Academy of Music, at the Guildhall School 
of Music, and at the Royal Normal College and 
Academy of Music for the Blind, Tenth Edition, 53. 


This Manual contains Chapters on Notation, 
Harmony, and Counterpoint; Modulation, 
Rbythm, Canon, Fugue, Voices, and Instruments ; 
together with Exercises on Harmony, an Appendix 
of Examination Papers, aud a copious Index and 
Glossary of Musical Terms. 


MUSIC, a CONCISE HISTORY of, from the 
Commencement of the Christian Era to the 
Present Time. For the Use of Students. By 
Rev. H. G. Bonavra Hunt, B. Mus, Oxon., Warden 
of Trinity Cullege, London, and. Lecturer on 
Musical History in the same College. Sixth 
Edition, revised, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


f Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
deri cheaien, Edited by Eminent Scholars, under 
the direction of the late Greoree Lona, M.A., 
formerly Fellow Ti. Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
and the late Rev. J. MACLEANE, M.A., Head 
Master of King ieard's School, Bath. Demy 8vo. 


ZESCHYLUS. By F. A. Parry, M.A., late 
Classical Examiner to the University of London. 
Fourth Edition, revised, 18s. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, M.A. 


Vol. oe 16s; Vol. IL, 14s; Vol. Iil., 163; Vol. 
IV,, 18 
DEMOSTHENES. By R. Wuiston, M.A., 


late Head Master of Rochester Grammar School. 
Vols. I. and II., each 16s. 


EURIPIDES. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 3 vols., 
each 16s. 


HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. Braxkestey, 
B.D. 2 vols., 32s, 
HESIOD. By F. A. Patsy, M.A. 10s 6d. 


HOMER. By F. A. Patsy, M.A. Vol. L., 
ILIAD, 1-12, with Introduct:on, 12s; Vol. II., 
ILIAD, 13- 24. 14s. 

HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macteane, M.A. 
Second Edition, Revised by GEorGE Lone. 16s. 


JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J. 
MactEane, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, Revised by GzoreEe Lone. 12s, 

PLATO. By W. H. TxHompson, oP, Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I., PHA- 
DRUS, 7s 60. Vol. If., GORGIAS, eel 


SOPHOCLES —Vol. I, ©DIPUS 
TYRANNUS—CEDIPUS COLONEUS—ANTI- 
GONE. By Rev. F. H. Buaypes, M.A. 18s. 

SOPHOCLES.—Vol. II., PHILOCTETES— 
ELECTRA —TRACHINIA—AJAX, By F. A. 
Patey, M.A, 12s 

TACITUS.—The AN NALS. By the Rev. P. 
Frost. 153. 

TERENCE. By E. Sr. Jonn Parry, M.A. 18s. 


VERGIL. By the late Prof. Contnaton, M.A. 

Vol. I—The BUCOLICS and GEORGICS. 
Fourth Edition, Revised by Prof. NETTLESHIP, 
Corpus Professor of Latin at Oxford. With New 
Memoir and Three Essays on Vergil’s Com- 
mentators, Text, and Critics, 14s, 

Vol. II.—The ZANEID, Books I, to VI. 
Edition, 143, 

Vol. IIl.—The AZNFID, Books VII. to XII. 
Third Edition, Revised by Prof. NetrLesuip. 

LIn the press. 
Uniform with the above. 


A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By 
. J. W. Donatrson, D.D. Third Edition, 14s. 


An ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
24 Maps by W. Hughes and George Long, M.A. 
New Edition, with Coloured Outlines, Imperial 
8vo, 12s 6d. 

London : WHITTAKER and Co, 


CRITICAL EDITIONS AND TEXTS. 


ARISTOPHANE’S COMEDIES. By H. A. 
Houtpen, LL.D. Demy 8vo. Vol. I., Text and 
Notes, 18s. Vol. II., Indices, 5s 6d. The Plays 
sold separately. 

CATULLUS.—CRITICISMS and ELUCIDA- 
TIONS of CATULLUS. By H. A. J. Munro, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Editor of ‘‘ Lucretius.’”? Demy 8vo, 7s 6 

LIVY.—TITI LIVII HISTORIA. The first 
Five Books, with English Notes. By J. PrenpE- 
VILLE. Tenth Edition. Post 8vo, roan, 53. Or 
Books I. to III., 3361; IV. and V., 33 64. 

OVID.—P. OVIDII NASONIS HEROIDES 
XIV. Edited, with Introductory Preface and 
English Notes, by ArtHUR Patmer, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin at Trinity College, Dublin. Demy 
8vo, 6s. 

PROPERTIUS.—SEX. PROPERTII ELE- 
GIARUM LibriIV. Recensuit A. Patmmr, Col- 
legii Sacrosancte et individu Trinitatis juxta 
Dublinum Socius. Feap, 8vo, 53. 

PROPERTIUS.—SEX. AURELII PRO- 
PERTII CARMINA. The Elegies of Propertius, 
with English Notes. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 
Second Ejition, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


THUCYDIDES.—The HISTORY of the 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR. With Notes and a 
careful Collation of the Two Cambridge Manu- 
scripts, and of the Aldine and Juntine Editions. 
By the late RicHarp SHILLETO, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Book I., 8v0, 
6s 6d; Book II., 5: 6d. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. 
Edited by Waker, 1 thick vol. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Third 
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Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Books of all kinds, 


RAN ANANDA WADDLE 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXTS. 

Beirg mainly the Texts of the BIBLIOTHECA 
CLASSICA and the GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Small 8vo, neatly bound, with red edges. 
AESCHYLOS. By F.A. Patey, M.A. Price 3s. 
CASSAR de BELLO GALLICO. By G. 

Lone, M.A, 24. 
CICERO de SENECTUTE et de AMI- 
age teatamcaa SELECT. By G. Lona, 
$ 


CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. (In 


in nn nn a a AN 


Verrem). By G. Lone, M.A. 3s 6d. 
EURIPIDES. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 3 
vols., each 3s 6d. 
_— By J. G. BuaKxestey, B.D. 
vols., 73 
HOWERL TETAS. I.-XII. By F. A. Paey, 


HORATIUS. ‘By A. J. MAcLEAN®, M.A. Price 


JUVENAL et PERSIUS. By A. J. Mac- 
LEANE, M.A. Is 6d, 

pag ne By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 
Price 2 

SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA et 


JUGURTHA. By G. Lone, M.A. Is 61. 
SOPHOCLES. By F. A. Patey, M.A. Price 


33 6d. 
TERENTI COM@DIA. By Prof. Wacner. 
3s. 
oe By J. G. Donatpson, D.D. 
2 vols., 
Prof. J. Coninaton, M.A. 


VERGILIUS. 
Price 33 6 

XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI. By 

J. F. MacMicwakt, B.A. 23 6d, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
Notes, edited by eminent Scholars ; especially adapted 
for use in Public and Grammar Schools. Feap. 8vo. 
CASAR DE BELLO GALLICO. By 

Georce Lone, M.A. New Edition, 5s 61, 
C/ESAR.—Books IV. and V., separate, price 
1s 61. 
CASAR.—Books I.-III. With Notes for 
Junior Classes. By G. Lona, M.A. 2s 6d. 
CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPER- 
TIUS. Selected Poems. Edited by the Rev. A. H. 
Waratistaw, late Head Master of Bury St. 
Edmunds School, and F. N. Surroy, B.A., with 
Short Biographical Notices of the Poets. 3:3 6d, 
CICERO.—De SENECTUTE, De AMICITIA, 
and SELECT EPISTLES. By G. Lona, M.A, 
New Edition, 4s 6d. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. By the late Rev. J. 
P. MacMicHaEL, Head Master of the Grammar 


School, Ripon. 23 6d, 
Books JI.-XII. By 


HOMER.—ILIAD. 

F. A. Patey, M.A. 63 61. 

HORACE. Edited by A. J. MAcLEANE, M.A., 
late Head Master of King Edward’s School, Bath. 
With a Short Life. Revised Edition, 6s 61; or 
Part I., ODES, 33 6d; Part II., SATIRES and 
EPISTLEs, 3s 6d. 

JUVENAL.—SIXTEEN SATIRES (Expur- 
gated). By H. Prior, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 43 6d. 

MARTIAL. —SELECT EPIGRAMS. By F. 
A. Patey, M.A., and the late W. H. Stone, Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Life of 
the Poet. Price 6s 6d. 

— Se SIX BOOKS of the FASTI. 

A. Patey, M.A. New Edition, 5s. 

SALLUST. —CATILINA and JUGURTHA. 
With a Life. By Grorae Lone, M.A. 5s, 

TACITUS.—GERKMANIA and AGRICOLA. 
By the late Rev. P. Frost, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 3s 6d. 

VIRGIL.—BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and 
ZENEID. Books 1.-1V. Abridged from Prof. 
Conivgton’s Edition by Rev. J. G. SHEPPARD, 


D.C.L. Price 53 6d, 

VIRGIL. — AXNEID. Books V.- XII. 
Abridged from Prof. Conington’s Edition by 
Prof. H. NetTLesuip, and W, WaGner, Ph.D. 
53 6d. 

Or, in 9 apere volumes, each 1s 6d, as follows :— 

LICS — GEORGICs, i. and II,— 
GEORGIOS, III, and I1V.—A2NEID, I. and Il.— 
ANEID, 111. and IV. —/ENEID, V. and VI.— 
ZENEID, VII. and VIII, —ZENEID, IX, and X.— 
ZENEID, XI. and XII. 

With 


XENOPHON. — The ANABASIS. 
Life, Itinerary, Index, and 3 Maps. By the late 
J. F. MacMIcHAEL, Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Ripon. Revised Edition, 5. 
Or, in 4 A ge volumes, each ls 64, as follows :— 
OK I. (with Life, Introduction, Itinerary, 
and 8 Maps)—BOOKS II. and I1I.—IV, and V.— 
VI, and VII. 








sent post free on application. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
(Continued. ) 
XENOPHON.—The CYROPADIA. Editea 

by G. M. Gora, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. New Edition, 63. 
XENOPHON.—The MEMORABILIA. 
Edited by Percitvat Frost, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, 4s 6d. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 


A Series of Classical Texts, Annotated by well-known 
Scholars, with a special View to the requirements 
of Upper Forms in Public Schools or of University 
Students. Crown 8vo. 

By F. 


ARISTOPHANES.—The PE ACE. 
A. Patty, M.A. 4s 6d 

ARISTOPHANES. chi ACHARNIANS., 
By F. A. Pater, M.A. 43 6d 

ARISTOPHANES.—The FROGS. By F. A. 
Pavey, M.A, 4s 6d. 

CICERO.—The LETTERS to ATTICUS. 
Book I, With an Essay on the Character of the 
Writer. By A. Pretor, M.A., late of Trinity 
College, Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, Revised, 4s 6a. 

DEMOSTHENES.—De FALSA LEGA- 
a Pe the ye oe SHILLETO, M.A., Fellow 
o ti y 
Suton, 4 7 = lege, Cambridg-. ’ Fourth 

DEMOSTHENES.—The ORATION against 
the LAW of LEPTINES. By B. W. Beatson 
M.A., Fellow of Foubeoke College. Third 
Edition, 3s 61, 

PLATO.—The APOLOGY of SOCRATES 
and CRITO. By W. Wacner, Ph.D. Seventh 


Edition, 4s 6d. 

PLATO.—The PHASDO. By W. Wacyer, 
Ph.D. Sixth Edition, 53 61. 

PLATO.—The PROTAGORAS. With an 
Avalysis. By W. Warte, M.A., late Professor of 
Greek at University College, London. Third 
Editior, Revised, 43 6d. 

PLATO.—The EUTHYPHRO. By G. H. 
We ts, M.A., Scholar of St. Jovn® College, 
Oxford, Assistant-Master at Cranbrook Schoel, 
Second Edition, 33. 

PLATO. a EUS ORES. By G. H. 
WELLS, M.A. 

ng —The REPUBLIC. Books I. and 

By G. H. Werts, M.A. 5s 64. 

PL AUTUS —The AULULARIA. By W. 

Waansgr, Ph.D. Third Edition, re-written, 4s 6d. 


PLAUTUS.—The TRINUMMUS. By W. 
Waaner, Ph.D. Third Rdition, 43 6a. 
PLAUTUS.—The MEN ASCHMEI. By Ww. 


Waener, Ph.D. 4s 6d. 
SOPHOCLIS TRACHINIA. By A. Pretor, 
M.A., — of St. Catherine’s College, Cam- 


bridge. 43 6 

TERENCE. By W. Wacner, Ph.D. Post 
8vo, 10s 6d 

THEOORITUS. With Latin Notes. By 


F. A. Pater, M.A. Second Edition, Revised, 43 6d. 
CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH NOTES: 


Select Portions of the Greek and Latin Authors, 
with Introduction and Notes for Young Students. 
The Texts are those of the “‘ Bibliotheca Classica” and 
the “*Grammar School Classics.’* Feap. 8vo, ls 6a 
each, except the ‘‘Ion,’’ price 23, and ‘‘ Homer,’” 
Book I., price Is. 

SOUR YES. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 

PROMETHEUS VINCTUS, pet 
CONTRA THEBAS, AGAMEMNON, PERS, 
EUMENIDES. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Patry, M.A. 

ALCESTIS, MEDEA, HIPPOLYTUS, 
HECUBA, BACCHE, ION (23), ORESTES, 
PHENISS&, TROADES. 
SOPHOCLES. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 
Se DIPUSCOLONEUS, 
ANTIGONE 

HOMER. ILIAD. Book I. 
Pater, M.A. Is, 

TERENCE. By W. Waener, Ph.D 

ANPRIA, HAUTONTIMORUMENOS, 
PHORMIO, ADELPHZ 
CICERO. By the late Guonez Lone, M.A. 
De AMICITIA, De SENECTUTE, SELECT 
EPISTLES. 

OVID.—SELECTIONS from the AMORES, 
TRISTIA, HEROIDES, and METAMOR- 
PHOSES. By A. J. Macieane, M.A, 

For separate Books of Cze:ar, Virgil, and Xenophon, 

ree *‘ Grammar-School Classics.” 
London: WHITTAKER and Co, 


By F. A. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
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CLARENDON 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK LEXICON. 
Just ready, Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented thronghout, 4to, cloth, price £1 163, 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 


COMPILED BY 


HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of Christ Church ; 
AND 


ROBERT SCOTT, D.D., Dean of Rochester, late Master of Balliol College. 


In this, the definitive efition, which haz been for several years in preparation, every article has been sub- 
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